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IVAN MESTROVIC, THE SERBIAN SCULPTOR. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


SESILIERE has lately appeared on the horizon of the art 
yi «world a new star of the first magnitude. It is Ivan 
Mestrovic, the Serbian sculptor. For the past gen- 
eration the realm of sculpture has been dominated by 
M. Auguste Rodin. But now there comes upon the 
scene a young Serbo-Croat, the son of a Dalmatian peasant, a rising 
genius of whose work M. Rodin has said: “ C’était mon réve.” 

The range of M. Mestrovic was revealed some four years ago 
at the international exhibition in Rome. Now an even more 
representative collection is being introduced to a still wider public 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. As yet, no one has 
ventured to question the genius of the artist. Critics, professors, 
students, artists, and probably everybody else agree that the art is 
great and fascinating. But as to whether the genius has been 
legitimately applied, there is the fiercest conflict of opinion. The 
eminent critic, Sir Claude Phillips, declares that this is one of 
the most important manifestations of modern art that Europe has 
in these later years been called upon to face and to judge. Pro- 
fessor Selwyn Image, the Slade Professor of Art at the University 
of Oxford, maintains, on the other hand, that it is willful, inchoate, 
amorphous, and even monstrous. The following study is an attempt 
to describe the character of the work, and to appreciate the situation 
which it has created. 
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The first condition of a right understanding of the art of 
Mestrovic is a knowledge of his nationality and the circumstances 
of his early life. The history and the fortunes of the Serbian race 
are the chief source of his inspiration. He is above all things a 
patriot and a prophet, and he has given almost the whole of his 
artistic life and accomplishments to the furtherance of his nation’s 
aspirations. Consequently his work is informed through and 
through with this one ruling spirit. 

His parents were natives of Dalmatia and lived at Otavice, a 
small village near Drnis, where they kept a mountain farm. But 
every year they used to spend some time in Croatia-Slavonia; and 
it was at Urpolje in this province, in the year 1883, that the future 
artist was born. His early years were spent as a shepherd boy on 
his father’s farm. During the long lonely days whilst tending the 
sheep on the hills, he began to dream and to carve. Some of his 
early essays, rude images in wood and stone, which he gave to his 
friends, are now carefully preserved in the museum at Knin. He 
dreamed of the past glories of the Serbian race. He was assiduous 
in reading the Serb-Croat ballads—indeed they were his only 
reading—and in collecting them from oral tradition. These were 
the means by which the legends of the race came to him. 

Another source of his inspiration was the ancient Slavonic 
liturgy. He was a Catholic, and was thus in direct touch with 
the distant past. This largely accounts for the distinct archaic 
characteristic which is so evident in his work. Nationality is his 
first motive. But fulfilling his nationality is the deeper motive 
of Catholic Christianity. 

By the time he had arrived at the age of eighteen, his natural 
talent had so developed as to call for more special attention. His 
father then sent him to Spalato as apprentice to a marble worker. 
From Spalato, by the aid of a bursary from the town council, he 
passed to Vienna, where he entered upon a full course of study 
at the Academy of Arts. This gave him every facility for gaining 
a complete knowledge of technique. But it did something more. 
It brought him under the influence of l’art nouveau, which was in 
the height of its fashion during the period of Mestrovic’s student 
days. The young student in fact became a keen enthusiast for the 
Sezession. From his second year at Vienna, down to the present 
day, he has always sent something to its annual exhibition. 

After Vienna he went to Paris. Here he stayed three years, 
1907 to 1910, exhibiting each year at the Fall Salon. As a matter 
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of course he was attracted to M. Rodin. The two sculptors soon 
became friends. Rodin gave to Mestrovic an unstinted admiration 
and the warmest encouragement, whilst Mestrovic on his part showed 
himself an ardent disciple. Yet amidst all the powerful impressions 
which Mestrovic received from his Viennese and Parisian expe- 
riences, he maintained his simple personality and Slav character 
paramount. 

The rising sculptor was now sufficiently important to venture 
on an exhibition of his own collected works. This took place at 
the Sezession in Vienna. Afterwards, in a joint exhibition with 
the Croat painter Racki, he showed his work to his own countrymen 
at Agram. In 1911 he gathered round him a number of Serbian 
associates and pupils and, with their help, made up the famous 
collection for the Serbian Pavilion at the International Exhibition 
in Rome. He called it a collection of fragments, the completion of 
which would be a sort of Slav Parthenon or Valhalla. . Serbia had 
always taken a leading part in the Southern Slav movement, con- 
sisting as it does of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Hence it came 
about that Mestrovic, a Croat from Dalmatia, identified himself 
so wholeheartedly with Serbia. 

In order to give his work unity and solidarity, and thus give 
unity and solidarity to the Slav movement, the artist took for his 
central conception a huge temple. He was going to utter the praise 
of fallen heroes and mourning women, and he chose for their 
setting a national temple, which he still hopes will some day be 
built on the plain of Kosovo. This is the name of the battlefield 
where, in the year 1389, the Serbs were defeated by the Turks. 
Mestrovic describes his conception thus: 


As my first master was a blind beggar, it was only natural for 
me to follow the school indicated by him. And, whatever dif- 
ference there may be in our method of expression, the aim that 
informs our songs is identical: to sing of suffering so that 
others may bear their sufferings with more strength. My con- 
ception of the Temple of Kosovo originates thus in the Serbian 
and Jugoslav national songs which express the destiny, the 
desires, the hopes, the poetry of Slav mysticism, the resistance 
to oppression, and the ardent aspiration towards justice and 
human liberty...... The primitive accent and the largeness of 
conception of our national songs, and their innate spirit of com- 
bativeness, were so familiar to me that it seemed feasible to 
me to express them in stone as well. I cannot conceal that I 
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conceived the ambition to try to place upon a strictly national 
basis our Jugoslav art, which lacks a special and characteristic 
tradition. And therefore the national song, emanating from 
the people without any foreign influence, imposed itself upon 
me as a model. 


With such an aim Mestrovic’s art must needs either plumb the 
depths of human sorrow and tragedy, or fail completely. As 
regards his chief aim he has most surely not failed, for he has 
compelled the attention of the world. Whatever defects he may 
have are accidental. They may bring him adverse criticism from 
artists, professors, journalists, or the general public. But they 
leave his prophetic power unquestioned. 

On the twenty-eighth of June, 1389, the success of the Turks 
at the battle of Kosovo, the “ Field of the Blackbirds,” plunged 
the Serbian empire into a long servitude. Heroes there were, but 
they failed to conquer the foe. Greatest amongst them, Milos 
Obilic, penetrated the Turkish camp and slew the Sultan Murad. 
One indeed maintained a semi-independence in Northern Macedonia, 
and, under the name of Marko Kraljevic, is known as the hero of a 
hundred exploits. Treachery there was in the person of Vuk 
Brankovic. All this is material for the apotheosis of the spirit 
of combativeness. But behind the line of battle there is the scene 
of mourning women. Widows and mothers, therefore, personify 
the centuries of oppression. They lament not only husbands and 
sons, but also the crushing of a young culture, by which the Slav 
races were just beginning to feel their way towards an active 
communion with Western civilization. Now, after five centuries 
of what they believe to be unjust oppression, comes the liberation. 
The new Serbia has found its hero in Kara George. The field of 
Kosovo was avenged on the field of Kumanovo. In October, 1912, 
the Serbian army rode victorious into Uskub, its ancient capital, and 
thus dawned the day of a brighter future for the Serbian people.’ 
Since, however, the movement pertains to the whole of the Southern 
Slav race, and not merely to the Serbians; and since there remains 
so much unredeemed territory, the situation is still regarded as 
unsatisfactory. There are well-informed sympathizers who think 
that unless Serbia can unite the whole of her kindred races, it were 
better that both she and Montenegro should be annexed to the 
Austrian Empire. 

This last struggle of the Serbian people has coincided with 
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Mestrovic’s activities. He has been caught in the movement and 
acclaimed a leader. He has responded to the call, and placed his 
genius at the service of his country. He gathers up the dead bones 
of the past, and breathes a new life into them. Expressing himself 
in sculpture, he puts both his work and himself at the disposal of 
those who direct his country’s fortunes—the diplomats and the 
statesmen. His artistic creed is not that of art for art’s sake, but 
rather art for life’s sake, the life of the Southern Slav race. Real- 
izing that their life is bound up with that of their more powerful 
allies in the European conflict, they wish to be better known and 
better understood by them. So they take up Mestrovic and his art 
as a concrete expression and embodiment of their culture, and send 
him as a messenger to the English people. 

We may grant at once, then, that the admission of this strange 
art into the halls of the Victoria and Albert Museum, was not 
prompted solely by artistic reasons. The gathering of ambassadors 
and diplomats at the opening ceremony indicated a strong political 
force behind the artistic endeavor. The expenses of the exhibition 
were defrayed by the Southern Slav Committee, an agency which 
exists for the promotion of political ideals. There is nothing 
wrong, but rather everything right and just, in the association of 
national art and national political life. Only we need to remember 
the point in our appraisement of the work of the artist. It is 
possible that Mestrovic’s work is so immature that it would not 
have been patronized by the British Government, except in the 
present political situation. Nevertheless, it is great enough to 
justify the hospitality accorded to it under the circumstances. 

It is not a new idea that sculpture should find its setting in 
architectural design. The Parthenon and our churches all follow 
the principle. But the practice of gathering great works of art 
into museums has rather obscured the idea. Mestrovic brings it 
forward again and emphasizes it, for the Temple of Kosovo has to 
be the setting for his statuary. For the present he is content to 
show us a wooden model of the Temple. It is not remarkable for 
any particular development of architectural composition, nor yet 
for any new or striking beauty. It is meant rather to be impressive 
by reason of its vastness, elemental simplicity and rugged forceful- 
ness. It takes elements from the Egyptian, Doric, and Byzantine 
styles, all, however, brought into a harmonic unity by Mestrovic’s 
personality. Those of us who have read Paul Claudel’s famous 
study on The Evolution of the Church, will know what is meant 
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by the sacramentality of architecture. This principle is most 
vividly realized in Mestrovic’s Temple. The building speaks directly 
to us of the great spiritual truth of the aspirations of the Slav 
people, and, as exemplified in them, of the aspirations of humanity. 

The Temple of Kosovo may be described as a building in cruci- 
form shape, consisting of an octagonal sanctuary, with three chapels 
and a long atrium. It is surmounted by four octagonal domes, 
which diminish upwards in steps like the pyramids. There is also 
a square tower, of five stages, tapering slightly as it rises. It is to 
be built in granite or marble. On either side of the main entrance, 
and in various parts of the building, are the figures of lions, horses, ‘ 
and hawks, all symbols of the combative spirit which has filled and 
must continue to fill the Slav peoples. Then, as central figure of 
the sanctuary, is the Great Sphinx. This was intended to be a 7 
sepulchral monument to one of the Croat poets, Silvije Kranjcevic. 
But now the artist wishes to place it in the sanctuary of his Temple 
to symbolize the destinies of the Southern Slav race. We must not 
grow impatient if these suggestions seem indefinite, for the idea is 
poetic, and may be developed according as spiritual values demand. 

Important amongst the figures which are to adorn the Temple 
are twelve caryatids, the representation of women dressed in long 
robes, and serving as columns to support the superstructure. They 
stand for twelve types of Serbian womanhood. Their architectural 
function of supporting the building is symbolic of their noble suf- 
fering in bearing with five centuries of Turkish domination. They 
are, however, wholly distinct in style from the ancient caryatids. 
They are alive with the modern note of enhanced individuality and 
subjectiveness. They are not universal types. They are provincial, 
rather, symbolizing, as they do, the various Southern Slav countries, 
Serbia, Montenegro, “ Old Serbia,” Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
Croatia-Slavonia, Istria and Slovenia, and the Voivodina. Nor yet 
again are they successful in producing the impression of age-long 
patience. The individuality is so delicate, and the suffering so 
acute, that the figures seem scarcely able to bear their burden for 
an hour. You feel that you want to relieve them. The incon- 
gruity arises probably through attempting to express two incom- 
patible ideas by one word, the suffering of defeat and the striving 
for victory. 

More successful is a series of independent groups entitled 
“The Widows of Kosovo.” They consist of two groups in marble 
and four figures in plaster. The ideas which they represent are more 
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compatible. One of the marble groups may be taken as an example 
—two widows, a mother and her daughter. They mourn together 
the disaster of the decisive battle, and one tries to console the other. 
Here perhaps Mestrovic is at his greatest. It would be hard to 
conceive a more powerful description of the depth of woe to which 
humanity could fall, or a more noble presentment of the intense 
passion of maternity. Here too may be discerned the real value 
of Mestrovic’s modern tendencies. Ancient art in its endeavor to 
attain the ideal type, sought to eliminate individuating differences. 
The result was a fine and noble, but cold expression. Mestrovic 
maintains in a certain measure the tendency towards an ideal type, 
but at the same time accentuates the lines which indicate indi- 
viduality enough (sometimes more than enough) to redeem the sub- 
ject from the impersonal. He strikes an equipoise. And thus the 
saying is justified which declares that he is so thoroughly modern 
as to be nearly ancient. In the two “ Widows of Kosovo,” he is 
graceful and yet strong, gentle and yet firm. The traits of indi- 
viduality and generality are so nicely balanced that the observer 
is impressed by both. 

Far different is the colossal torso of Milos Obilic. This is 
a challenge flung out to every phase of art which has gone before. 
This surely must have had a large share in drawing forth the con- 
fession from M. Rodin: “ This was my dream;” for it carries the 
argument of Rodin a good step further. 

Milos Obilic is the hero who slew the Sultan Murad. In the 
Serbian folk-songs he is described as “ the most noble and vehement 
of heroes.” And this is exactly how Mestrovic portrays him. He 
makes him the chief personality in his great epic, and characterizes 
him with the note of rhythmic violence. You can almost see him 
stride along in his strength to throw his enemy and tear him. 
Rodin, by copying from a moving model, succeeded, as none before 
him, in creating the impression of movement in sculpture. His 
“ John the Baptist ” was his most important attempt therein. But 
Mestrovic creates the impression of dynamic fury. The erect but 
twisted body of Milos Obilic is a perfect torrent of energy, yet 
withal controlled and directed to its one aim of crushing the enemy. 

But, alas! Mestrovic, in his following of Rodin, has adopted 
his principle of trying to get effect by leaving the statue unfinished. 
Milos Obilic is a hero with his arms cut off above the elbows and his 
legs cut off below the knees. The purpose of this principle is to 
produce the impression of mystery. We see the unfinished figure, 
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and we are left wondering as to what the finished one would be like. 
And as the range of our imagination is practically unlimited, the 
effort to complete the figure produces a sensation of infinity. But 
this is not mysticism. A real mystery is a truth which is partly 
concealed and partly revealed; and the revealed part is a symbol of 
the concealed part. Not so, however, with the torso. The trunk 
of the body is not a symbol of the missing arms and legs. Attempts 
have been made to complete the torso of the Venus of Milo, with 
the resuit that there are as many different completions as there are 
artists. It is purely a matter of guess-work, and the range of the 
guessing is infinite. To make a torso with the purpose of causing 
a void in the imagination, is to act exactly as Mr. Sam Weller did 
with his love-letter: “ My dear Mary, I will now conclude.” And 
when his father asked him if that wasn’t rather a sudden pull up, 
he replied that it was not. It would make the lady wish there 
was more, and that was the great art of letter-writing. So the 
making of torsos for the purpose of producing an artistic effect by 
reason of their incompleteness, must be written down as a trick. 
We might be tempted to say that it was an evasion of one of the 
chief problems of sculpture, except that both Mestrovic and Rodin 
have proved in their complete statues that they do know how to 
meet the problem of the composition of arms and legs. No, it 
is not a sign of incompetence or limited ability. It is merely the 
modern mistake as to the nature of true mysticism. Mysticism is 
not that which merely mystifies you. It is that which, through the 
symbolism of the world of sense, leads you on to a knowledge of 
the unseen world of the spirit. 

On these grounds, too, we must take exception to another.mag- 
nificent piece of work, described as the torso of a hero, a definite 
and particular hero, moreover, the famous Strahinic Ban. He is 
said to have been renowned for his manly beauty; and yet the artist 
is content with a presentation only of the breast and belly. There 
is nothing whatever to indicate the quality of a hero. Heroism is 
a moral quality which in so far as it reveals itself through physi- 
ology, does so chiefly through the expression of the face. But here 
the face is quite absent. The torso is finely modeled, and the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall of the muscles might very appropriately be described 
as a symphony of light and shade, a mere study in preparation for 
the making of a hero. But the torso, as it is, might just as well 
stand for an acrobat or a prize fighter. When Rodin carved a 
splendid pugilist and called him “Le Penseur,’ he gave us an 
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opportunity of judging what he considered to be a thinker. Mes- 
trovic evades this responsibility. 

Some of the pieces are professedly fragments intended to be 
completed in due time. These we can judge for what they are and 
as far as they go. Thus there are three typical heads which meet 
the question evaded by the torsos. They show the modern method 
of dealing with character. 

First, there is the “ Colossal Head of Milos,” a design in plaster 
for a huge statue to be placed in the central hall of the Temple of 
Kosovo. ‘Then there is a gigantic head entitled “ Serge, the Frown- 
ing Hero.” He is taken from a Serb ballad where he is described as 


This angry hero of the frown 

Who spits six Turks upon his lance 
And flings them backward o’er his head 
Across the river Sitnica, 

Six at a stroke and six again. 


And there is a study of the head of “ Marko Kraljevic.” He 
obtained a foremost place in Serb legend and poetry by reason of the 
fact that he kept up an opposition to Turkish rule, in a small and 
independent state, after the battle of Kosovo. He is taken to be 
the very embodiment of the national spirit of the Serb. 

When the average visitor sees these pieces his invariable remark 
is, “ How brutal!” or “ How ugly!” The professional critic who 
is in a manner pledged in favor of modern art, would describe them 
as half-barbaric and half-classic, or passionate in feeling and bold in 
design and execution. The “Serge” with his frown would be a 
tremendous concentration of ferocity and bitterness. But which- 
ever way the critic places his words, there is always underlying them 
the admission that the figure has that quality which is popularly 
understood as ugliness. Mestrovic has followed the fashion set up 
by Rodin and the Sezession, the cult of the ugly. 

Rodin has made a long apology for this. He claims that 
everything in nature is beautiful for the artist. He despises the 
opinion of the vulgar crowd. The crowd will call ugly that which 
is difformed, that which is sickly, that which suggests the idea of 
weakness and suffering, that which is contrary to regularity, the sign 
and condition of health and strength. According to them a hunch- 
back or a bandy-leg is ugly. But a great artist transfigures these 
uglinesses. With the stroke of his magic wand he transforms them 
all into beauty. There is a half-truth in this apology. The great 
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artist or the great writer can certainly put noble character into his 
figures. He can portray patience, beautiful patience, in the visage 
of a hunchback. He can depict love, beautiful love, in the counte- 
nance of a bandy-leg. But it is the patience and the love which are 
beautiful, not the curved spine and crooked leg. 

So is it with Mestrovic’s statuary. His heroes are beautiful 
as regards their psychic values. They do express a colossal psychic 
force, the force of anger in a just cause, the force of will to conquer 
the oppressor. But as regards their material or rather physical 
values, they are ugly, inexpressibly ugly. Of course it so happens 
that Mestrovic is narrating a sad history; and we might have 
excused the ugliness on the grounds that there are so many ugly 
incidents in that history. But we know that he has been brought up 
under the Sezession and Rodin, and so we feel that he has fallen 
into a deplorable fashion. The portrayal of physical ugliness does 
come within the sphere of legitimate art. We do not want to see 
life held up as something all pretty and sweet. But neither do we 
want it shown as all ugly and miserable. It is the direct cult of the 
ugly against which we protest. If it is the function of art to 
portray life, it is also its function to minister to life. And the 
life which we want is the healthy and beautiful, not the morbid and 
ugly. Ifthe morbid and ugly must come in, in order to bring about 
the healthy and the beautiful, then we prefer it to be done as quickly 
and sparingly as possible. Nor do we want to be humbugged by 
the extremists who talk of “ the beauty of ugliness.” 

There is indeed plenty of room in art for the artist who 
wishes to excel in individuality and personality. There is, for 
instance, the whole sphere of portraiture. And here Mestrovic 
does avail himself of the advantage and privilege of the modern 
sculptor over the ancient. Whilst not for a moment departing from 
his archaic principles, simplicity of line and directness of expression, 
he introduces into his portraits a strong emphasis on the individ- 
uating notes. If you want to make a universal type, it is the 
individuating notes which you must tone down or eliminate. Mes- 
trovic seems to have discovered an equipoise. Whilst following the 
broad lines of generalization, he manages to accentuate them so as 
to suggest the personal traits required. Thus he gives a portrait in 
bronze of Leonardo Bistolfi, the famous Italian sculptor. It is 
first and foremost the picture of a human being whom you might 
expect to meet at dinner somewhere in Italy. And yet it might 
stand as a general type of the thinker and poet. If it were called 
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“Le Penseur,” the title would fit it more appropriately than it 
does the well-known statue of Rodin. 

Of fascinating interest is Mestrovic’s portrait of the great 
Rodin himself. There is the full personality of the man whom 
students have been proud to shake hands with and loved to applaud. 
Yet is he eternalized. With a grim satirical smile he sits leaning 
on his elbows like a figure of Buddha, immovable for ever and ever. 

In the portrait of the artist’s mother we have the universality 
of tenderness and charm individualized in a Croatian peasant 
woman. ‘The same note occurs, as it were, an octave higher, in the 
“ Portrait of a Lady.” Where the artist failed in his caryatids, he 
succeeds in his portraits. Being essentially modern, he is unable to 
get away from the individual. In portraiture there is no need to. 
Hence being in his own proper sphere, he is able to work in his 
psychic values without appearing to make the effort. These por- 
traits do express the nobility of woman in bearing a weight of 
suffering. 

The portrait of the artist’s wife shows us whither he has gone 
for his model. She is the type of nearly all his women. But here 
he was simply making a portrait without too much prepossession 
concerning the fortunes of Serbia and the human race. And the 
effect is a feeling of relief, a little respite from the painful patience 
of the heroic women and the tearing fury of the heroic men. 

An artist so deeply imbued with the sacramental principle, as 
Mestrovic was, would naturally, sooner or later, turn his attention 
to directly religious subjects. And here he meets us with the 
most amazing proposals. There are three reliefs in plaster, not 
casts, but direct carvings: “ Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” 
“The Annunciation,” and “ The Virgin and Child with St. John.” 
It is the “ Annunciation” which rivets our attention. Our Lady 
is figured as a simple girl, sitting upright, asleep on a chair. But 
the angel, which is of Syrian origin, is one the like of whom was 
never, never seen before. Having the body of an eagle and the 
face of a man, he points upwards with one hand, whilst the other 
he holds to his face as if concentrating the force of his message to 
Our Lady. It is as if he were compressing the energy of a tre- 
mendous shout into a small whisper. It rudely disturbs all our 
former notions of what the Annunciation may have been like. 
Yet, however alien it may be to our habits of thought and feeling, 
it does give the impression, vividly and impressively, that the angel 
is announcing some stupendous truth. The sweetness that we are 
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accustomed to look for in a devotional picture is here quite absent. 
Instead we have impressiveness. The shock makes us reflect and 
ask ourselves what was the message of Gabriel. 

The artist is less disturbing in his “ Pieta,” a relief in bronze. 
But here he has not plunged about in his own originality. The 
influence of Donatello is strongly marked, but Mestrovic has read 
into Donatello some of his own Slav vigor and directness. The 
same also must be said of the “ Deposition from the Cross.” This 
is a relief in wood, in which the artist subordinates himself to the 
tradition of the past, and yet without entirely sacrificing his own 
characteristics. It must be by contributions such as this, which 
might well do for an altar-piece, that Mestrovic will build himself 
into the feelings of the multitude. 

Right at the other extreme is his “ Christ on the Cross.” This 
is something absolutely independent of all tradition, in fact so 
absolutely original as to be eccentric. It is a completely emaciated 
figure with the head turned sideways, but erect and in profile. It 
is in sympathy with the renewed consciousness of the human aspect 
of the Passion. It gathers up the sorrows of Serbia and the sorrows 
of humanity, and gives them to the Man of Sorrows. The anguish 
is acute. We feel it as we look at the figure. There is no respite. 
And that is where it would fail if it were set up in one of our 
churches as an object of devotion. There is no equipoise, no 
glimmer of the radiance of victory which shall rise on the other side 
of the Hill of Calvary. All is present human suffering, nor is 
there any hope of its alleviation. 

M. Mestrovic, therefore, is not an artist for the people. Nor 
yet again is he a master for students in art. Already the students 
of the South Kensington schools have been warned against him by 
their professors. And rightly so, too, for as yet he is but a pioneer 
who is submitting his discoveries to experts. He is an artist for 
artists. His individual judgment must impose itself on the col- 
lective judgment of the profession before it can be considered 
authoritative. 

Moreover, we must remember that all art—music, sculpture, 
painting, dancing, drama, literature—is passing through a state of 
transition. The age, too, is lacking in inspiration. Arthas been 
lying fallow. Mestrovic, however, must be acclaimed above all else 
to be a prophet and a seer. His Catholic mind has shown him that 
art is sacramental, that it is the spirit value which counts most, that 
flesh values count only in so far as they minister to the spirit. In 
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this point his genius is sure to produce a profound impression on the 
art of the future. 

This same principle, too, has shown him how to strike the 
due equipoise between the static and the dynamic. It is with pity 
that we remember the Futurist attempt to express movement by 
repeating several figures and smudging one into the other. But 
now, in the heroes of Mestrovic, we have solid everlasting marble so 
treated as to express and impress the sensation of violent fury, all 
however held within volitional control. So also, but in less measure, 
has the principle helped him towards a due equipoise between the 
abstract type and the concrete individual. As yet, however, he has 
a strong bias towards enhanced individualism. And it is precisely 
this which accounts for his eccentricities, issuing in a cult of the 
ugly and the imperfect. He is as yet, however, a young man, 
hardly thirty-three, with a promise of a brilliant future. It seems 
almost impossible that, with his breadth of mind and keen percep- 
tion, he should not realize the necessity of the individual correcting 
his eccentricities by reference to the universal judgment. Then 
we may hope that he will become one of the grand masters of the 
future art problem, which is to enhance indiviudal life and happiness 
in such a way as to harmonize with and enrich universal life and 
happiness. 











THE CATHOLIC RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 


BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 






will fully deserve the title in history, were it only for 
the terrific number of its soldiers and its slain, burst 
like a thunderbolt over sleeping France. For France 
not only did not wish war; she did not expect it. 
She had closed her ears to every warning. She was not prepared. 
Military authorities and diplomats pointed in vain to the gathering 
storm in the east. The government and the people would not see; 
they believed obstinately and blindly in peace. 

Only a few weeks before war was declared, the government, 
aroused at last, but too late, to the impending danger, succeeded in 
having the Chamber of Deputies revive the three years’ military 
service. Yet even after the vote was taken, the measure was dis- 
cussed and attacked as useless and injurious to the economic de- 
velopment of the country: so surely did war seem a chimera, an 
incredible thing! Up to the very last minute, one may say until 
the first shot was fired, the French were confident of peace. Con- 
sequently when Germany, after invading Belgium, threw herself 
suddenly upon France, the shock was terrible. Feeling in- 
tensified when the French army failed to arrest the invasion 
at the frontier, and the formidable and apparently irresistible 
tide surged on towards Paris. The force of the blow, the 
presence of a peril sudden, pressing, unavoidable, permitting neither 
hesitation nor delay, facing an issue upon which hung the life or 
death of a nation, produced a reaction as instantaneous as its cause, 
a reaction that shook to its depths the soul of the French. All the 
forces of the race awoke and lived again, among them that Catholic 
Faith- which for centuries upon centuries had impregnated the soul 
of the people, from which, in spite of appearances, it had never 
been eradicated. 

Perhaps, had the danger been passing, the feeling might have 
been passing also. But the crisis was not of a day; it continued, it 
still exists. The victory of the Marne definitely arrested the 
progress of the invader; the troops constantly reénforced and 
relieved, more and more inured to service and better equipped, 
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remain an impenetrable defence. Nevertheless the Germans still 
occupy nine departments, and are still within sixty miles of Paris. 
What deadly struggles, what untold anguish the French have still 
to face! But struggles and anguish are the strongest bonds of 
union, the most forceful exhortations to perseverance. 

If the great moral upheaval of such a war has been the deter- 
mining cause of an incontestable evolution in the religious spirit 
of France, how did the change come about and what is its signif- 
icance? Upon what-sort of material did the powerful blow of 
misfortune strike, and what has it made of it? From the religious 
point of view, what were the Frenchman’s opinions before the war; 
what are they now? God Who creates life can restore life; if He 
wills, He can raise the dead; His power, His mercy are boundless. 
He created the sun, He illumines the darkness with faith. More- 
over, it frequently is not the least of His miracles, nor of His 
mercies, that He does not extinguish the smouldering light. In 
France, God Himself had shielded the flickering glimmer of faith 
even in souls who no longer saw it. 

Much the same thing has happened throughout France as one 
sometimes sees at the bedside of a sick child. The crucifix is there 
upon the wall, the mother has not forgotten how to pray, once 
upon a time the father prayed also: now in their hour of agony, 
when life and death hang in the balance, their eyes turn again to 
the Crucified One. For even before the war, France was not anti- 
Christian. Strangers often misjudge her, judge her too hastily, too 
superficially by a word or a joke, instead of looking beneath the 
disguise for the heart’s core. It is only just, however, to admit 
that the Frenchman has only himself to thank for his bad reputa- 
tion. He calumniates himself, takes pleasure in accusing himself 
of more sins than he commits: how can he complain of the 
opinions resulting from this hypocrisy, this pretense of evil? 

French literature by no means depicts true French society. 
Novels are written to suit the taste of those who read them. Mil- 
lions of men and women—and, generally speaking, they are the very 
ones who have preserved their morals and their faith—never open 
one of these books. The novelists do not take them into account; 
few ever introduce them upon his scene or choose his heroes. 
from among them. Rarely do these writers tell a beautiful story 
of the common life, the simple life of faith of those who work, who 
pray, who bring up their children, who from the cradle to the grave 
have no history—except that common to us all. 
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The immoral literature which stigmatizes France is not always 
the work of French writers. France is not represented by a certain 
class of books written in French, neither is her government repre- 
sentative. Undoubtedly it is difficult for the outsider to make this 
distinction; the fact remains that for three-quarters of a ‘century 
France has been governed by a minority. To make this clear, one 
should review her political history from the days of the Revolution, 
at least. Suffice it to recall that up to the present time the parties 
favorable to religion have in politics torn each other to pieces; 
moreover, the French voter so fears novelty that he prefers, on 
the whole, to keep things as they are. He votes for the Republic 
because he is a conservative. That the country is in the hands of 
an anti-clerical government is the deplorable result of political 
divisions and misunderstandings; it does not warrant the conclusion 
that the spirit of the country itself is anti-religious. 

Furthermore, in favoring anti-religious laws, even the worst 
enemies of the Catholic Church plead that these are directed only 
against what they call the domination of the clergy, or clericalism, 
and not against beliefs. This very hypocrisy is an acknowledg- 
ment that the country has not abandoned its Faith. So truly does 
the spirit of religion live in the nation that one sees men like M. 
Caillaux, for instance, noted for their lack of sympathy with religion, 
subsidizing Catholic works in order to obtain votes. 

To be brief, the religious situation in France before the war 
might be summed up thus: 

First, there were the devout Catholics, a real power, far stronger 
than is thought; a numerous and irreproachable clergy, hundreds 
of religious congregations, a laity not only Catholic in name, but 
practical and pious. This body prayed and worked. Patiently, 
day by day, it sowed; the seed awaited the sun. 

Second, besides the devout Catholics there was a considerable 
number of /ukewarm Catholics practising their religion occasionally, 
occupied chiefly with business and pleasure. 

Third, over and above these the great mass of indifferents who 
gave no thought to religion, except at birth, at marriage, at death. 

Fourth, a small hostile minority, anti-clericals who waged war 
upon Catholicism. 

Religious hostility was the exception, the great mass of indiff- 
erents kept the traditions of the Faith in their thoughts and feelings, 
in their mental and moral habits: on certain feasts—Easter, Christ- 
mas, All Saints, the Assumption, etc., they went to church; on the 
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whole they neglected religion more or less completely, seeing no 
need for it; they were easily influenced by prejudices against priests 
and their influence, but most of all were they given over to material 
preoccupations, the joys of life. To this love of worldly pleasures 
may be attributed also the lukewarmness of the great majority of 
Catholics. 

Christian faith had been planted in French souls, but two 
causes tended to kill it in some, to arrest its development in others; 
two weeds choked the good seed—anti-clericalism and materialism. 
The war has rooted out these two weeds and cast them into the 
flames. Thanks to the war, millions of Frenchmen have seen the 
priest at close range, and anti-clericalism has died a natural death. 
Millions of Frenchmen have lived in the presence of death; death 
hangs over them, touches them at every instant. Their sight is 
opened to the life beyond; they have learned to value less the 
pleasures of this world. 

To comprehend fully the scope and the force of this living 
sermon, one must realize that there are twenty-five thousand priests 
with the armies, not only in the hospitals 4nd ambulances, but at 
the front; not only as chaplains, hospital attendants, stretcher- 
bearers, but as combatants, officers, non-commissioned officers, pri- 
vates in all the troops. The priest has no need to preach; his 
presence speaks louder than words. And who placed him in this 
position; who forced him into military service? His enemies. 
When they strapped the knapsack on the priest’s back, the anti- 
clericals killed anti-clericalism. 

Here is the priest doing military service! Here along the rail- 
ways he may be seen on guard, wearing his soutane, his gun over 
his shoulder. The military trains pass; the guards of the wagons, 
the soldiers going to the front throw up their képis and shout, 
“ Bravo, le curé!” Religious poured into the barracks; exiles 
came from afar to defend the land that drove them forth. They 
remembered only that she was the land of their birth. Jesuits, 
Assumptionists, Carthusians and Dominicans, Benedictines, Capu- 
chins, monks of every order and from every place, were greeted 
with applause. Yesterday anti-clericalism called them “ foreigners 
to the nation,” but anti-clericalism lied. These men are comrades, 
brothers at arms, brothers come home to their father’s house, to 
live and die with their own! 

Sometimes the priest figures as an officer leading his men to 
victory, as shown by Forain in one of his sketches. Sometimes he 
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is a comrade, digging trenches, sharing fraternally with the work- 
man and the peasant the jokes and the mud of the trenches, the 
dangers of shot and shell, joys, sorrows, life, death. Is a volunteer 
needed; someone to face certain or almost certain death to carry 
an order under fire? ‘The priest is the first, or among the first, 
to volunteer. When he is not actually fighting, he is the stretcher- 
bearer who carries off the wounded, the hospital attendant who 
cares for them; he is first and foremost the chaplain who hears their 
confessions, absolves them, consoles them, and to the dying man, 
destitute of all, he gives all. Before, during, after the battle, up to 
the last hour, he is the example, the comforter, the supreme friend. 
“T will always cherish a special veneration for priests,” writes 
Captain B , “because of the magnificent way in which they 
have done their duty as Frenchmen in this terrible war, and because 
they have made believers take heart.” Would you like to see for 
yourselves how the priest acts? 

Abbé Teulade was a professor at the Institute of Saint Félix 
de Beaucaire. He was enlisted as a common soldier. He is at 
the front. In his trench morning and evening prayers are recited 
in common. From time to time the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the 
Credo are chanted, and the Rosary said. Sometimes the abbé 
hears confessions all day and all night. It was announced one day 
that the colonel had fallen, close to the enemy’s trenches. ‘ Boys,” 
said the commanding officer, “ we cannot let him fall into the hands 
of the Germans.” And he asked for a rescue party willing to brave 
the enemy’s fire. A squad started out, but was met by such a deadly 
hail that the officer recalled it, fearing to sacrifice too many of his 
men. “If, however, one of you has the courage to face death,” he 
said, “ he may go.” One man stepped out of the platoon, the Abbé 
Teulade. The commander embraced him weeping. The priest ran 
forward, shells rained upon him; four shots went through his cap, 
two more carried off his képi. At last he reached the colonel, 
lifted him to his shoulder and returned. Bullets rained upon him. 
He had almost gained the French lines when he was struck, and 
rolled upon the ground with his precious burden. His comrades 
rushed forward and rescued them. Abbé Teulade was only 
wounded. While they were dressing his wounds, a young lieutenant 
knelt down beside him. “ Monsieur l’abbé,” he said, “ for a long 
time I have not believed in, nor practised my religion. You have 
converted me. I beg of you to hear my confession in the presence 
of my subordinates.” Before the soldiers the priest heard his 
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lieutenant’s confession, and gave him absolution with his bleeding 
hand. Patriotism has preached an effective sermon to the soldier’s 
heart. 

But what of materialism? What of the love of pleasure? 
Once more let us turn our gaze upon the war. What retreat, as the 
soldiers truly say, what sermon on death could so vividly portray 
the nothingness of human life as this ever-present death, this rain 
of bullets, this hail of horrible shells, this battle lasting not a few 
hours, but a year, raging ceaselessly, one might say, day and night? 
Crouching in the trenches from morning till night, and from night 
till morning, a man sees and thinks of but one thing—death. He 
sees life from a very different angle than before; the necessity and 
the certainty of a future life loom large before him; all else seems 
vanity. When Christ would restore to life the daughter of Jairus, 
He first drove out the musicians. He has done the same for 
France. This is what the war has accomplished for souls. The 
reality, extent and efficiency of its work is attested alike by friend 
and foe. 

Canon Cabanel of Montpellier tells the story of his reception 
in the trenches: “ On my arrival I was greeted by cries of ‘Oh, the 
chaplain! how good of you to come out here!’ ‘Out here’ were 
the outposts in the very teeth of the enemy. I replied, ‘Are you 
not here, my friends? Long live God and France!’ ‘Yes,’ they 
answered, ‘Vive Dieu et vive la France!’ Some were so touched 
they shed tears of gratitude. I took them by the hand, I blessed, 
I absolved them, and left behind me, I am sure, a new light of 
hope in the hearts of my children.” 

A stretcher-bearer, Abbé Moreau, who is in Flanders, describes 
a military Mass offered in a ruined church with shells falling all 
around. Officers, soldiers and civilians sought to drown the noise 
of the shot by the chant of the Credo. “ ‘This evening, if nothing 
unforeseen occurs,’ announced the chaplain, ‘we will have a short 
Vespers, beads and Benediction.’ In the interim,” continues the 
stretcher-bearer, “‘ we carried off the wounded and spent our few 
free moments in what we call here ‘taverns,’ because we have a fire 
there, plus something to drink—chickory without sugar, preten- 
tiously called coffee. 

At Traubach, in Alsace, a sergeant hospital attendant, M. Putot, 
a curate of Champagny (Doubs), on the eve of All Saints heard 
the confessions of a large number of officers and men. “ The 
following morning,” he says, “there were at least four hundred 
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soldier communicants out of a thousand men. The church was 
scarcely ever left empty during the day.” 

“T frequently have the opportunity to give absolution and 
Holy Communion,” writes a young priest of Ardéche, a private. 
“Lately I had the happiness of saying Mass. Most of my comrades 
wished to assist at it. Some of them wear medals and crosses 
outwardly, fastened on their breasts or their képis.” 

Abbé Salvan, a professor at the Petit Séminaire of Montauban, 
is a sergeant at the front. One day in the trench with his division 
he saw a poor little soldier crawl out of a neighboring trench where 
there was no priest. Under a rain of shot, flat on his stomach, he 
reached the entrance to the sergeant-priest’s trench and whispered: 

“ Are you there, Salvan? ” 

“Yes, what do you want? You'll be shot down! If the 
Germans see you it’s all up with you.” 

“Don’t talk somuch. Tell me, can you hear my confession? ” 

“ Yes, immediately.” 

“ But I dare not kneel up. They will bowl me over.” 

“It’s not necessary. Stay as you are.” 

And there as he was, lying on the edge of the trench, the little 
soldier made his confession and received absolution; then like a 
great worm, he crawled slowly, slowly back and regained his trench. 

The home letters of the soldiers, full of simple confidences, 
show how the thought of religion accompanies and dominates every 
other. A Dauphinois peasant wrote his wife: “One of our com- 
rades says the Mass, a priest from Vienne who belongs to my 
company. Next Sunday another soldier and myself are going to 
try to serve Mass. I will pray hard for you and the children. 
And I will be thinking how, four hundred miles apart, both father 
and son are altar boys.” 

Another one says: “I see you are all praying for me; I thank 
you for it. I am praying, too, for in such critical moments as I 
have been through, when there is nothing left to hope for from man, 
the fire of Faith, kindled in my childish heart by a far-seeing, Chris- 
tian mother, was rekindled and inflamed, and unconsciously my 
lips uttered a prayer, asking of Him, Who is the Master of us all, 
and of the Virgin their blessed protection.” 

& soldier from Normany says: “Crowds gather round the 
hastily erected altars on the battlefields, a recollected crowd, a crowd 
that prays—and sometimes weeps.” 

Another tells of a Requiem for the regiment’s dead: “ At the 
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end of the ceremony the officers, led by their colonel, received Holy 
Communion, a fine example for all present.” 

A general Communion at an open-air Mass for the dead said 
over the still fresh graves of his comrades, is described by a soldier 
from Toulouse. He says: “If among those present some had been 
incredulous fools in the past, they were so no longer. From the 
general to the youngest trooper, from the wildest to the wisest, they 
were as one man. Shells burst at a little distance, but no one 
budged. Believe me, in these times no one thinks about his neigh- 
bor; he just does what his conscience dictates. The officers were 
the first to kneel around the priest, and then, one after the other, we 
all knelt on both knees on the wet ground to receive Communion. 
No one did it because he had to, but because he wanted to.” 

The same impression is given by another soldier: “ Before the 
war a great many fellows were ashamed to kneel down and make the 
Sign of the Cross. You don’t find any of these around now. On 
Sundays if we are where we can hear Mass, there is never room 
enough. Afterwards everyone is lighthearted; it gives us courage; 
we feel ourselves a great deal stronger.” 

“T never lie down at night, nor wake up in the morning, with- 
out saying a prayer,” says a man from Orleans. “ We all, all of my 
division, received absolution in the trenches, while the howitzers 
shelled us. The bravest man was the priest, for standing above the 
trench, he risked being shot down at any minute. But what of 
that! That -.doesn’t scare the priests. Among all those I have 
met, I have not seen one coward.” 

“T never believed that a prayer could give such strength to a 
man,” writes a quartermaster. 

André Charpentier, a journalist, wrote back to the Hétel-Dieu © 
at Orange where he had been nursed for a wound: “ For the first 
time in my life I realized what the Christian faith was, the belief 
in the beyond with all its hopes; I feel I now understand my title 
of Catholic, and that I can never again forget it. Heretofore I 
would allow people to blackguard religion. Now I could not 
tolerate that. I will not come back a bigot, far from it, but I can 
never again be a skeptic. To see death close at hand cutting down 
those about us at every stroke, makes one dreadfully clear-sighted 
as to the true aspect of things.” 

“ Marching between shot and shell,” says another, “all throw 
themselves on the mercy of God.” 

The truth is human respect is no more, and converts do not 
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hide their conversions. A man from Languedoc describes to his 
parish priest the change effected in himself, thus: “The day I left 
I heard Mass to please my wife and my mother, but I tell you 
frankly I now regret acting from that motive. As a man hears the 
boom of the cannon and the whistle of the grape shot, when from 
time to time he sees a comrade fall, or stumbles upon an unknown 
corpse in the fields; during long days of waiting and terrible nights - 
of suffering in the holes of the trenches, he thinks and he reflects. 

“Yes, he thinks of the fireside and the sweet home life, and 
he reflects seriously on the time ill-spent, of the hours, which might 
have been happy, wasted or frittered away in wrongdoing. But 
now what a change! I am not the same man. I do my duty as 
a Frenchman, as a soldier without parade or fear, and likewise I 
do my duty as a Christian, morning and night I say fervently the 
little prayer and the aspiration you taught me. On my return 
I will be a good Christian and go regularly to my duties.” And he 
adds a postscript: “‘ You can show my letter to anyone you please. 
I have weighed and pondered well every word I have written, and, 
moreover, when I get back my conduct will prove it.” 

This religious awakening in the army is so general, so public, 


_it causes great anxiety to the organs of anti-clericalism, as, for 


instance, La Lanterne and L’Humamité. They wish steps taken to 
prevent the religious propaganda in the hospitals and among the 
troops; they demand “ the laicization of the front.” Is this not 
a positive acknowledgment of the strength of the Catholic move- 
ment ? 

A militant Socialist of the eighteenth division recognizes this 
fact in a letter published by L’Humanité: “I was able to make a 
number of psychological studies. Conventions, prejudices had 
fallen off, leaving life stripped. Men showed themselves for what 
they really were, brave or cowardly, noble or base, unselfish or 
egotistical. And I could appreciate the religious awakening so 
much noticed to-day, and so much talked about...... 

“ Whether we halted, whether we rested, the night after a battle 
or after a march, the mind was never at rest. The vision of the 
wounded was ever before our eyes, the groans of the dying sounded 
in our ears, the thought of self, of wife, of children haunted us. 
Will my turn come next? Ah, then is the moment of self-examina- 
tion, then a man, separated from the world of things by this 
rupture of equilibrium called war, travels back to his childhood. 
The influence of early education asserts itself. And so it is that 
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normally, logically, I may say, is brought about the return to 
religious ideas. 

“ Men without ideals, who have abandoned all Christian prac- 
tices, in the midst of such a catastrophe feel their littleness. No 
longer enslaved and driven by economic forces, craving an ideal 
to support them in these terrible times, they turn to religion...... 
This neo-religious movement looked serious to me at first. 
It has been exploited, protected, promoted by the chaplains and 
some of the majors, and frankly I believe that some of it will 
persist when the war is over.” 

This is an enemy’s confession. He speaks as an enemy, he 
seeks to explain; nevertheless, he recognizes and confirms the reality 
and durability of the Catholic renaissance. 

The English, fighting side by side with the French troops 
in France, are struck with the religious feeling they have witnessed, 
and feel its effects. A Protestant officer in the British army a short 
time ago was expressing his admiration, and added: “ My orderly 
who is a Wesleyan, says he is going to study that religion, for it 
looks to him like the true one.” 

In fact there is quite a movement towards Catholicism among 
the officers and men of the British Expeditionary Force. The 
example of the French army, and the faith of the people about 
them, have attracted them. Like the Wesleyan orderly, many of 
them are inquiring into the Catholic religion and go to church. 

The soldiers have evidently learned the lesson of the war; 
now the soldiers in France to-day number thousands of men, in 
fact, with the exception of invalids, all the men between nineteen 
and forty-eight are soldiers. But it does not end there. The 
soldiers are not the only ones who have learned the lesson. The 
stentorian voice of events has resounded throughout the land and in 
every soul. When the first cannon was fired, and indeed before that, 
as soon as there were rumors of the cannon’s thunder, there was an 
immense impetus towards prayer. The churches were filled, the 
number of confessions and Communions increased greatly every- 
where. Many persons—some of them personally known to me— 
who had abandoned the practice of religion, returned to the Sacra- 
ments. 

Not a single parish, even in the tiniest village, but offers a 
Mass at least once a week for France and the army; many parishes 
offer two Masses, and everywhere, besides the Masses, there are 
prayers, the beads, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament every 
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day, or at least several times a week, sometimes even twice a day, 
and always for the same intention. These Masses and prayers are 
well attended, and during all the long months of the war the first 
fervor has not abated. The thought of fathers, husbands, sons, 
brothers exposed to such great and continuous danger brings souls 
back to God, and draws them closer and closer to Him. The truly 
religious tone of the letters from the dear absent ones finds an 
echo in every heart. 

The intellectual circles whence emanated the evil of irreligion, — 
are not what they were twenty years ago. A marked change 
was noticeable even before the war. The younger artistic and 
literary set of the twentieth century are rather more Catholic in 
their tendencies and sentiments and even in their practice. To 
mention only those who have been killed by the enemy, Piguy, 
Lotti, Laurentie, Renan’s grandson, and a good many others, were 
all Catholics. When Delpech, the son of the former grandmaster 
of the Freemasons, was picked up dead on the battlefield, a religious 
medal was found on his person. 

It looks as if events, in giving the lie so entirely to their 
theories and sympathies, had effected a change in minds blinded 
by materialistic philosophy, as we hear M. Bergson stating to the 
Academy of Sciences last January: “It will be necessary after 
the war to revise the tendencies in the mechanical arts and in science 
which are not regulated by moral ideas. It is evident to all that 
the material development of civilization when it pretends to be 
sufficient unto itself, and still more when it places itself at the service 
of base sentiments and unhealthy ambitions, may lead to the most 
abominable barbarism.” 

The youthful intellectuals have outstripped M. Bergson. With 
the cannon for teacher, even those who were not started on the way 
before the war have arrived at Faith, the true teacher of morality 
and of all civilization. There they have met with the artisan and 
the peasant. This sentiment is expressed very concisely by a student 
of the Superior Normal School, where the best of the university 
students are prepared. He was wounded, and during his conva- 
lescence wrote: “ The’sight of the battlefield transformed us. The 
daily harvést of death made us meditate...... The war cured us 
of the disease of the century...... We now return to the God of 
our early years, to the God of our mothers, to the Good God.” 

We cannot value matters of conscience as we would commer- 
cial transactions; exact statistics of a religious revival, which we 
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cannot fully analyze, would be impossible. It is far too soon! 
We can, however, give a few figures. From August to December, 
1913, there were sixty-nine thousand eight hundred Communions 
in the parish church of Notre Dame at Versailles; during the same 
period in 1914 there were eighty-seven thousand, a gain of eighteen 
thousand over the preceding year. 

Will this Catholic renaissance endure? The converts them- 
selves say that it will, and everyone is convinced of it, not only the 
clergy, not only Catholics, but also their enemies, as seen in the 
warning of the militant Socialist to L’Humanité. It will endure 
because it rests upon a Christian foundation, serious and solid, and 
was occasioned by a blow so terrible, so general and prolonged that 
it has made a profound impression. 

The attitude of the French prisoners in Germany is a prognosis 
of perseverance. They are no longer threatened with the danger 
of immediate death. Notwithstanding this they believe and practise 
their religion, and conversions are taking place among those not 
already converted. One of the chaplains, Abbé Duriez says: “ We 
say Mass every day, and our chapels are always filled. In the 
evening we have prayers, hymns, the Way of the Cross...... There 
is much good to be done, and many are returning to their duties. 
On Christmas we had more than three thousand Communions, and 
one thousand and twenty-five men approached the Sacraments at 
New Year.” 

Out of the two hundred and forty officers, prisoners at Ingol- 
stadt, more than two-thirds practise their religion. In the camp at 
Altengrabou, near Magdeburg, the same movement is widespread 
and deep-seated. “There are four priests among the prisoners,” 
relates the Abbé A who has just returned, “they show them 
the greatest sympathy. Many have come back to God. And these 
conversions are sincere and lasting in their effects. These men, 
removed from danger, in full possession of their reason, with a 
full realization of their duty, adhere to the resolutions made in 
the hour of peril.” 

The Catholic renaissance in France is, therefore, certain. But 
what will be its consequences? What forecast may we make? 
As far as it is possible to reckon the future by the present, judging 
by what we see and hear at the present time, we have reason to 
assert that the changed point of view in France will produce a 
complete change in the religious situation when the war is over. 
It is already spoken of everywhere, and especially among the work- 
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ing people. It is the universal cry. Henceforth France will not 
give place to an anti-religious policy. Assuredly the sectaries—the 
inimical minority—will not disarm. One should not be astonished 
to see them open an active campaign against Catholics. Formerly, 
by means of skillful calumnies, they might have drawn in their 
wake the whole mass of indifferents. But to-day that great mass 
is no longer indifferent; that is the major point. By means of the 
war, it has formed a religious opinion. Most of the thousands of 
soldiers, who during days never to be forgotten, have lived with 
the priest and with death, believe and practise their religion to-day ; 
even those who have not found faith and piety, have only sympathy 
and respect for priests and religion; there is not one among them 
who would favor an anti-clerical policy; not one who would permit 
it. It would be like firing on their comrades in the trenches. 

Now all the men between nineteen and forty-eight, excepting 
invalids, are soldiers. With their parents who are older, and their 
brothers and sons who are younger and who, naturally, will think 
as they do, they include all, or nearly all, the men in France; the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the electorate. Almost no one will 
follow the anti-clericals, and if the government makes common 
cause with this minority, it will be swept away with it. The situa- 
tion to-day is so evident the government will take good care not to 
do anything so fatal to its own interests. 

Whatever may be the personal convictions of those in power 
now, they will have to conform to the spirit of the country or resign 
their places to others. In this respect the government is the prisoner 
of events and must obey them. France is practically Catholic 
again, and Alsace-Lorraine, in becoming French, insists upon keep- 
ing its religious liberties. On that side, also, the government will 
be obliged to respect Catholic belief: every patriot will see to it. 
This is already understood. What is called “the compact of 
Thann ” is now an historic fact. On the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber, 1914, in the little town of Thann, under the tricolor flag of 
reunion, General Joffre announced to the Alsatians, in the name of 
the government: “ France brings to you with the liberties she has 
always respected, respect for your personal liberties, the liberties of 
the Alsatians, of your traditions, of your convictions, of your 
customs.”’? 


1Bulletin des Armées, 1 décembre, 1914. The Bulletin des Armées is an 
official publication. The government, therefore, made itself responsible for the 
declaration of the Commander-in-Chief. 
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‘A few months later, on February 24, 1915, at Saint Armain, 
President Poincaré, in the presence of all the Alsatian mayors of 
that neighborhood, solemnly repeated and confirmed the declaration 
of Thann. He presided at a class in a public school taught by 
Sisters; he decorated a Religious who had done nothing more than 
educate children. It has, therefore, been solemnly announced and 
accepted that Alsace is to have religious liberty: liberty of instruc- 
tion, liberty of worship, normal relations with Rome. And these 
same liberties, would they be denied on the other side of the Vosges? 
Would there be two Frances: an Alsatian Catholic France and 
another non-Catholic France? Is this likely? Is it possible 
with the new state of mind? For instance, in the future will not 
the current flow irresistibly towards renewed diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, will not all allow themselves to be carried along 
by it gently and noiselessly ? 

Furthermore, many signs point to a religious peace. To the 
pastors of Meurthe and Moselle, the prefect, M. Mirmon, who up 
to that time had passed for an anti-clerical, stated plainly: “ We 
will rebuild your churches.” And when M. Poincaré visited the 
places devastated by the Germans, he approved M. Mirmon’s speech 
and confirmed his promise. The government will rebuild the 
churches! There was a time when it talked of closing them: but 
we are a long way off from that! The execution of the laws against 
the Congregations is stopped. Who would dream of taking it up 
again? Who would wish to exile again those who rushed to their 
country’s defence? 

The war has united the French. When the President of the 
Republic went in person to express to the bombarded city of Arras 
the affectionate sympathy of the country, he was seen walking in 
the street between the bishop and the prefect. May we not see 
in this a symbol of reconciliation? May we not say with reason 
of Catholic France the words which come to the lips when, after the 
winter, one sees the buds appearing on the tips of the branches 
bursting with sap: “ The spring is at hand.” 











THE PATRONESS OF THE POOR. 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


200) EW periods of human history have been more fruitful 

} than the thirteenth century—that hour of faith, 
romance and glory, those tumultous hundred years 
of science, saints and sinners. True, the pageants 
are less than a dream and the crusader with his 
captain-prince long since dust with the dust of kindred. Thrones 
are vanished, crowns are lost and, in the twilight of the years, the 
sometime great loom up, if at all, wraith-like and silent. Not so 
Our Lady’s Torch—St. Dominic; that sweet tongue of poverty, St. 
Francis of Assisi. Who has not heard of the Angelic Doctor; 
St. Anthony, hope of the Paduans; SS. Louis of France, Bona- 
venture, Nicholas of Tolentino, Edmund of Canterbury! 

And the women! It was an age of illustrious women. Con- 
sider the variety: SS. Clare, Margaret of Cortona, Rose of Viterbo, 
Isabella of France, Hedwige of Poland, Elizabeth of Portugal, 
Gertrude of Germany, Agnes of Bohemia, and that Princess-Saint, 
Elizabeth of Hungary. The stories of their lives have been re- 
counted many times, but there is one that always teases to be told 
again. It is, in certain aspects, the sweetest and saddest of them 
all—so naive and humanly tender, so brief yet spiritually fruitful, 
that it must needs be a bloodless heart that is left unmoved at the 
telling. 

In the year 1207 there was born of Queen Gertrude, wife of 
Andrew II., King of Hungary, a daughter. She was baptized with 
all the pomp and circumstance of royalty, and was named Elizabeth. 
Like St. Frances of Rome and St. Rita of Cascia, this daughter of 
a king gave early signs of the quality of her soul, being regarded 
throughout her father’s kingdom as a child of special grace and 
brilliant destiny. At the age of four she was affianced to a son of 
the Landgrave of Thuringia, in the land of the Germans, where, 
in a fortress-like chateau that crowned the austere heights of the 
Wartburg, the little princess began her strangely ordered life among 
a foreign people. 





Elizabeth, prayerful beyond her years, was charitable almost 


to a fault. So moved was her tender heart at sight of the pleading 
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poor that she laid siege to the Landgrave’s purse, and ransacked the 
castle kitchens. Here was a trait that rudely shocked the pride 
and dignity of the courtiers. The officers of the court murmured 
against this unseemly bias of a king’s daughter, who was destined 
one day to be duchess of the realm. To make matters worse, the 
young princess began to show an unusual spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Sundays and feast days found her doffing gloves, jewels and laces, 
that she might assist at Mass with an humble exterior and a recol- 
lected heart. It is related that on a certain Feast of the Assumption, 
the Duchess Sophia ordered her daughter Agnes and the. little 
princess to don their most costly robes and wear their jewels and 
crowns, that they might fittingly take part in the services of the 
day at the Church of Our Lady at Eisenach. The ducal party had 
scarcely taken their places in the church when Elizabeth, at sight of a 
large crucifix, became so affected that she removed her crown and, 
prostrating herself, hid her face in her little hands and wept freely. 
Roundly censured by the Duchess Sophia for acting like a country- 
woman, the child, still in tears, answered that she felt it a mockery 
to wear a crown of gold and precious jewels in the presence of her 
thorn-crowned Saviour. 

In the spring of 1207, the Landgrave died. Louis, the then 
eldest son, became Duke of Thuringia, sharing the government of 
the country with his mother, the Duchess Sophia, and his brothers, 
Henry and Conrad. It was a critical hour for the little princess. 
Where, heretofore, out of deference to the Landgrave, she had been 
tolerated, she was now openly derided and reproached, her charity 
and pious practices bringing down upon her innocent head the 
scorn and sarcasm of the worldly-wise. Her obviously increasing 
love for the young duke added fuel to the flame, rousing in the 
innermost circles of the court a panic of dread. Agnes, the beau- 
tiful sister of Louis, became antagonistic to the point of open insult, 
charging the tender-hearted Elizabeth with having mistaken her 
vocation, which was clearly not that of a duchess, but of a kitchen 
drudge. The Duchess Sophia, with more tact but not less feeling, 
tried to persuade the child to enter a convent. It was clear that 
the real business forward was the exile of this alleged ‘socially- 
impossible girl from the Court of Thuringia. 

But her bethrothed, faithful to the end, preserved a memorably 
pure and unswervable love for the gift God gave him. The com- 
panionship between Louis and the little princess flowered into the 
tenderest of affections. Then, as to the end of their brief lives, 
he was to her “ my dear brother,” and she to him “ my sweet sister.” 
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A few years later, the young duke, aged twenty-one, made the 
Princess Elizabeth, aged fourteen, his wife and the first duchess 
of the realm. 

Elizabeth, as a wife, was specially gifted to charm the heart 
of a husband. Added to the singular purity of her life was the 
fascination of her exterior beauty. Her features were fine and 
regular, her complexion a clear brown, her hair was black, and her 
figure of “unrivalled grace and elegance.” Her deportment, in 
keeping with her birth and character, was dignified, gracious and 
simple. But it was her eyes that chiefly held and enslaved the 
attention—dark, limpid, lustrous eyes, swimming with tenderness, 
trust and mercy. 

The world for the Duchess Elizabeth was one with her young 
lord. She loved him with childlike vivacity, instant obedience wait- 
ing upon a gesture, a look, a known preference. At table, in spite 
of a contrary custom, she would be seated no place except at the 
side of her husband. She left no effort untried to control his heart 
and please his eyes. She studied his likes and dislikes; scrupu- 
lously guarded herself against all that might make for his annoyance 
or impatience. He, in turn, moved by her devotion, hastened to 
join himself to her virtues and piety. 

When the young duke was obliged by important matters of 
state to journey beyond the frontiers whither he could not take her, 
Elizabeth would doff her royal robes and, donning the costume of a 
widow, spend the interval of his absence in vigils, prayers, and 
penances. But, at the first hint of her lord’s return, she would 
hasten to adorn herself, and with love a-leap in her eyes, joy in 
her heart, run, radiant with beauty, to meet him. It was, no doubt, 
a revelation to the sophisticated court—this spectacle of a truly 
happy and amazingly devoted couple; a thought-provoking picture 
for the great lords and ladies to contemplate. 

Yet, in excessive love lie peril and grief, for love is a gift 
from God, and the gifts of God are held always on difficult terms. 
Elizabeth, aware of the depth of her love for her husband, and 
keenly conscious of its Source, not only treasured it as a priceless 
possession, but publicly acknowledged her gratitude by increasing 
the perfection of her life. The first intrusion of an unworthy 
thought into the field of affection is the beginning of the end of 
happiness. Against such an invasion, Elizabeth fought with all the 
strength of her young and susceptible heart. Of that battle, with 
_ its privations, alarms and courages, you may read at length in any 
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of her biographies. The pertinent thought here is that, as in the 
case of all other great saints, Elizabeth’s austerities to self, her 
painful approaches toward God, her constant reprisals upon passion, 
mood and frailty, served only to increase her gaiety, accent her 
tenderness, and heighten her exterior charms. Intolerant of all 
affected piety or grief, she held that a long face at prayers was, 
in a sense, an insult; that our glance toward heaven should be 
accompanied with glad eyes and a cheerful heart. 

It was‘at this time that the sweet violence of the son of Peter 
Bernadone, sweeping town and country, had shocked into conscious- 
ness the faith of thousands of men and women, and made necessary 
the establishment of the celebrated Third Order and, its inspired 
complement, the Order of the Poor Clares. The success of the 
Third Order was instant and its exemplification widespread. It 
attracted the highest and stooped for the lowliest. Its membership 
was made up of representatives of all walks of life: priest, prince, 
and peasant; queen, dame, and housewife. At no time was the 
sense of the phrase “in the world but not of it” so generally and 
strikingly visible as in that tumultuous year of 1221. 

Among the first to welcome the spirit of St. Francis was the 
Duchess Elizabeth. She sought her husband’s permission to be 
enrolled in this army of mortification and mercy. The permission 
granted, she became a memorable exponent of the spirit of the 
Seraph of Assisi. 

On March 22, 1222, in the chateau of the Kreuzburg, not 
far from Marburg, Elizabeth, at the age of sixteen, became the 
mother of her first child, a son, who was named Herman. During 
the next three years, at the ducal residence on the Wartburg, three 
daughters were given her. These were named, respectively, Sophia, 
Sophia the younger, and Gertrude. After each of these occasions, 
Elizabeth, clad in a plain woolen robe, would take the new-born in 
her arms and make her way barefooted down a mountain path to the 
Church of St. Catherine, outside the walls of Eisenach. There, 
placing the infant, together with some offerings, upon the altar, she 
would ask God to bless her gifts, and receive her child among His 
friends and servants. 

Elizabeth’s confessor, a certain Master Conrad, poor, pious, 
but strict to the point of harshness, forbade the duchess to partake 
of any food bought with certain money then being taken from the 
poor in the form of atax. Elizabeth, with much ingenuity, obeyed 
the command, often leaving the most abundantly served table 
hungry. One is prepared to hear that the old antagonisms of the 
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officers burst forth anew. The duke himself did not escape a tart 
reminder and some very plain words. 

Elizabeth’s charity and piety flamed brighter than ever. Her 
husband’s resources proving insufficient, she gave away her personal 
gems and jewels. And, not content with almsgiving, she sought out 
the sick and the wretched that she might expend upon them the 
excess love in her soul. No distance was too great, no road too 
rough, between her and the wards of Christ. The young duchess 
delighted to go on her errands of mercy in secret. And it is related 
that, one day, having set forth, carrying under her cloak a quantity 
of food for distribution to the poor, she came face to face with her 
husband, who was on his way home from the hunt. Surprised to 
see his wife toiling, heavily burdened, along an unfrequented moun- 
tain path, he said to her: “Let us see what you carry.” And 
drawing aside her cloak, he was astonished to see in the folds of 
her dress a mass of beautiful roses, red and white. It was no longer 
the season of flowers. 

No object of Elizabeth’s charity received more compassion 
than those specially afflicted creatures, the lepers. She was instantly 
and irresistibly drawn to them. Where the hand of God lay heaviest, 
there the tenderness of this young woman was greatest. Even 
the injunctions of her spiritual director, Conrad, were sometimes 
lost sight of in the face of these piecemeal victims of death. 
One little leper, abandoned by everyone, she took to her castle, 
bathed and anointed his reeking ulcers, and laid him on the royal 
couch. When the protesting and terror-stricken Sophia led her 
son to see the mad deed of his wife, Louis, the eyes of his soul 
opened, saw stretched on the sheets the figure of the Crucified Christ. 

Then came the famine. Death and desolation swept the coun- 
try. The people were forced to eat roots and wild berries and the 
flesh of dead beasts. Elizabeth, in spite of the protests of the 
officers, threw open the treasury and granaries of the castle, in an 
attempt to relieve the horrors of the hour. 

Louis, returning from Italy, was met by a committee of the 
officers, who, fearing his anger at loss of money and provisions, 
related at length the story of their unheeded counsels. “Is my 
dear wife well?” asked the young duke. “ That is all I care to 
know. The rest matters not.” Elizabeth, apprised of her hus- 
band’s return, came running to him and threw herself into his arms. 
“ Dear sister,” he asked, “ what has become of thy poor people 
during this sad year?” And she said to him: “I have given to 
God what was His, and He hath taken care of what belonged to 
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thee and to me.” An answer that contains the golden thought that 
only the wise of heart understand and only the saintly put in practice. 

After a few brief days, came a ringing call to arms by Emperor 
Frederic IJ. Under the banner of the Cross, with the old cry: 
“God wills it!”’ Christianity gathered for the mid-fifth of those 
strangely resulting world-duels—the Crusades. Over the story of 
those frenzied outpourings, who has not lingered thoughtful, won- 
dering, amazed? Louis made his vow and received the cross. And 
then the thought of his wife, who was with child at the time, 
swept his heart. He delayed the telling of his enrollment, hiding 
his badge in a pocket of his purse. But one evening, in a moment 
of tender familiarity, Elizabeth unloosenéd her husband’s belt and, 
searching his purse, drew forth the cross! As its meaning flashed 
upon her mind, she fell senseless at his feet. 

The duke, having arranged for the government of the duchy, 
confided his wife to the particular care of the Duchess Sophia and 
his. brothers, Henry and Conrad. Two days’ journey beyond the 
frontiers of Thuringia, whither, in spite of her condition and the 
counsel of friends, Elizabeth, her heart breaking with sorrow, had 
accompanied her husband, the moment of final parting arrived. 
The duke showed his wife a ring with which he was wont to seal 
his private papers, telling her to believe whatever should be said by 
the person bringing it to her. Then, asking her to remember their 
happy life and fond love, he bespoke her prayers, bade farewell, and 
rode away. Elizabeth, sobbing in the arms of her ladies, followed 
him with her glance till he had gone from view. When, at last, 
she turned homeward, it was with a foreboding at heart that 
she was never again to see him alive. At the castle she laid aside 
her royal robes and put on the dress of a widow. That dress was 
never again exchanged for princely garments. Louis was stricken 
with fever while embarking at Brindisi. A few days later, at the 
age of twenty-seven, in the flower of his youth, he lay dead in the 
port of Otranto. ’ 

Elizabeth had scarcely recovered from confinement with her 
fourth child, Gertrude, when a messenger with signet ring and story 
arrived at the castle on the Wartburg. It was the Duchess Sophia 
that carried the sad disclosure to the unsuspecting mother. It was 
a cruel blow, and, for a few heartrending moments, sealed the lips 
of the stricken woman with violent silence. When speech returned, 
she ran through the corridors, crying out, “ He is dead! He is 
dead!” They found her sobbing piteously against a wall in the 
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refectory. Evening stars and morning light were never again the 
same. 

Evening stars had scarcely whitened through the dusk when 
Henry, inflamed by unworthy counsels, despoiled Elizabeth of her 
rights and possessions, and, on a mid-winter’s day, drove her, with 
her children and two maids, beyond the castle walls. The outcasts 
crept down the mountain side to the city of Eisenach. Conspiracy 
had been there before them. Door after door was shut in their 
faces. It was only when the keeper of a sordid wayside tavern 
had been appealed to, that humanity relented. An out-house, whence 
swine had been driven, was offered the little band for shelter 
against the night winds. At the sound of the matin bell in the 
Franciscan convent, Elizabeth and her frightened group went for- 
ward through the bleak night for sanctuary. There, gripped with 
cold and faint with hunger, they sat until sometime next day when, 
at sight of her starving children, the distracted mother once more 
braved the inhospitable streets. But go where she would, ask 
whom she might, there were neither crumbs to be had, nor a roof to 
be found. The hand that had, a few years before, thrown open 
the treasury of the castle for the relief of the people of Eisenach, 
was now, in its own hour of need, outstretched in vain. 

Those thoughtless poor! Their attitude became that of the 
old beggar woman who, meeting Elizabeth midway the muddy 
stream of the Lobersbach, pushed her from the stepping stones into 
the water, with the scornful declaration: “Lie there! While you 
were duchess, you wouldn't live as one. Now you're poor and 
lying in mud. And I wouldn’t stoop to lift you.” <A biting, sharp 
sentence, quick with the spirit of the world. 

There is a wealth of material, dealing with the supernatural, 
connected with this period of the Saint’s life, over which whoso 
wills may with profit linger. It was the Duchess Sophia that first 
came to the relief of Elizabeth. All pleading with Henry and 
Conrad proving vain, the dowager duchess sent word in secret 
to Elizabeth’s maternal aunt, the Abbess of Kitzingen. The latter 
had her niece and children taken across the frontiers of Franconia 
and lodged in the abbey. Later, at command of her uncle, the 
Prince-Bishop of Bamberg, Elizabeth took up her residence in the 
castle of Potenstein, not far from Bayreuth. 

The bishop, pondering the age—twenty—and the striking 
beauty of his niece, sought to persuade her to make a second 
marriage, offering for her consideration none other than Emperor 
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Frederic II., then a widower. But Elizabeth, who had promised 
~ her widowhood to God, remained steadfast against his lordship’s 
arguments. Her uncle’s importunities, doubtless, were many and 
strong. Elizabeth, perhaps as a respite, made a visitation to the 
castle of her ancestors, then a monastery on a ridge of the Alps 
overlooking Bavaria. Thence she was suddenly recalled to Bam- 
berg to receive the remains of her husband, which the Thuringian 
knights were bringing with them on their return from the Crusade. 

As the tender-hearted Elizabeth looked upon all that was left 
of him that had shared with her the springtime of life, she became 
inconsolable. Kindly hands led her away from the bleached bones. 
And when the knights gathered around her in the little grassy 
cloister near the cathedral, she spoke of her children, her life at 
Eisenach, and the acts of Henry. The knights at once besought 
the bishop to confide his niece and her children to their care and 
protection. His lordship acceding, Elizabeth re-crossed the frontiers 
to bury her dead in his loved abbey of Reynhartsbrunn. 

Sophia, with Henry and Conrad and half the dukedom, has- 
tened to the abbey to pay their last respects to their sometime 
prince. In the presence of the dead Louis and. his war-seasoned 
knights, a sense of the dramatic must have thrilled the hearts of 
the courtiers. Knighthood and oppression faced each other. And 
the result? A public address, promising instant and merciless retri- 
bution on the oppressors of Elizabeth and her children, staggered 
with its force and meaning not only the conscience-stricken Henry, 
but the other conspirators as well. Herman, under the regency 
of his uncle, was at once proclaimed Duke of Thuringia, and Eliza- 
beth returned to the Wartburg. But her excessive love for poverty, 
her pious practices, and her absence from all court ceremonies, soon 
roused in the courtiers sentiments of contempt and revenge. They 
neither spoke to nor visited her; snubbed her at every opportunity ; 
passed her by, murmuring of a “mad woman and a fool.” 

Elizabeth, dominated by a desire for complete detachment, 
resolved to bind herself by vows to the life of a tertiary. Her 
wish was accomplished when, one Good Friday, in the Franciscan 
church at Marburg, she laid her hands on the bare altar-stone, and 
renounced her will, her children, her relations, and all the pomps 
and pleasures of the world. Her hair was cut. She was clothed 
in a gray robe and girdled with a cord. Thus garbed, and bare- 
footed, the royal princess of Hungary went forth, like a mendicant, 
into the city streets. The castle on the Wartburg, so little hospitable 
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to the saintly princess, knew her no more. Three centuries later 
a revolting monk found refuge and a welcome within its walls. 

It was one thing for the ducal residence to be finally free 
of a “mad woman and a fool;” it was quite another to have the 
prestige of the House of Thuringia besmirched by this same mad 
woman tramping barefooted about the streets of Marburg. 
Calumny, scorn and insult were visited upon the memory and 
person of the woman that had deliberately turned her back upon 
the legitimate pleasures of life—honors, home and children. But 
the sting of it all, as likewise the mystery, was the unfailing sweet- 
ness and serenity wherewith these heroic renouncements were 
carried off. So great and so well-noised abroad was Elizabeth’s 
charity that Marburg became crowded with the needy and afflicted. 
Money, food and clothing were the least of her gifts; above these, 
like stars above a battlefield, were her constant example and kindly 
counsel that freshened faith, kindled hope, and made peace in 
troubled hearts. 

The story of these last days of the Saint’s life is one of 
incredible docility, astounding patience, and insuperable humility. 
It is likewise one filled with striking examples of virtue divinely 
rewarded, of bleak spaces of spiritual languors, and not a few 
instances of crushing doubts. Of Elizabeth’s life in Marburg, 
much might be said, as much has been written. The shadows were, 
indeed, profound. But the lights, the splendors! 

Two years had elapsed since Elizabeth had donned the gray 
robe of the Order of St. Francis. Toward midnight of Novem- 
ber 19, 1231, in the twenty-fourth year of her age, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, with the words “ Silence! silence!’’ on her lips, passed 
on to meet, in another kingdom, the Love that had raptured the 
souls of herself and her lost crusader. 

A truly remarkable life—affianced at four, a wife at fourteen, 
at sixteen a mother, a widow at twenty, and at twenty-four a Saint! 
In the white, yet ardent love of her girlish heart for Louis; in the 
exquisite purity of her married life; in the heroic renouncements, 
the unconquerable charity, the Christ-like forgiveness of her widow- 
hood, St. Elizabeth of Hungary is a startling revelation even to the 
Christian world. No other story so teases the imagination, or so 
grips the heart with sweet humanness, as that of this Princess- 
Saint. The memory of it lingers in one’s mind like the perfume of 
a favorite flower, hintful of vanished gardens and of dawns in the 
springtime of life. 




















THE FIDDLER. 
BY MARY C. MAGUIRE. 


=e | was a little Irish village in the West, between the 

. yi] mountains and the sea, that lay within half a mile of 
each other. It was old world even for Connaught, 
and the people were of the old race. They were 
strangely wise, there away from the outside world, 
and they all had a simple joy in life that was wanting in the big town 
I had left. I had been a week there, and had made friends with 
half the village, before I met the fiddler. It was at a “spree,” to 
which old Mickey Flynn invited me, that I first saw her—for 
the fiddler was a woman. 

I entered the clean-swept kitchen, where the lads and lasses 
were all gathered, and took a seat of honor in the corner, near 
old Mickey himself. Jig, jig went the fiddle, and delighted eyes 
were watching Lanty O’Brien, the strolling dancing-master, as he 
stamped out a jig on the half-door that had been placed in the 
middle of the earthen floor. My eyes traveled all round the 
circle of beaming faces, till they reached the player. A woman 
was seated on a chair at the bottom of the kitchen with a yellow 
fiddle under her chin, playing away with all her might. She was 
an ordinary looking peasant woman, with a kindly weather-beaten 
face. Little wisps of stiff, red hair stuck out round her forehead; 
her eyes followed the gyrations of Lanty’s feet, and her whole 
body kept time with her music. 

_ Old Mickey Flynn saw my interested gaze. “That’s Mary 
Brady,” said he, “ she’s a fine hand at the fiddle. Her father was 
the greatest fiddler in the province of Connaught; troth you might 
have heard tell of blind Brady, the fiddler. He was famed over 
everywhere. The quality often used to go to his house, up there 
on the mountain, to hear him play; you could stand to your knees 
in snow listening to him. But he was the drunken rascal too. And 
blind as he was, mind you, he could put the comether on all the 
girls, and in the end he married the purtiest wan in the countryside. 
That was Mary’s mother.” 

I listened interestedly. Lanty O’Brien had finished his exhibi- 
tion of step-dancing, and the boys and girls were taking their places 
on the floor. The player, to give them more room, moved her chair 
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nearer my direction, and I met the smiling gaze of her eyes, which 
held a wonderful, dreamy light. 

“ Her father taught her the fiddle? ” 

“Yes, and she’s been playin’ since she was the height of my 
knee. Only for her, now, what would the youngsters do for a dance? 
But they daren’t send round the hat for her. She’d never play for 
them again, she’s so proud.” ° 

I was eager to hear more. 

“ She’s not married?” 

“Oh, no, there was no one she’d take; though, like her father, 
she had a way with her. And plenty of boys wanted her. But 
when any of them would want her to be his housekeeper, she’d 
laugh in his face.” 

“Do you think,’ she’d say, ‘I’d lave my fine house on the 
mountain side, where I’ve nothing to do but tend myself and herd 
the sheep to marry ye and grow old in no time?’ The boys left 
her alone after a while. She lives by herself at the side of the 
mountain beyond—you’ve often passed her house. It’s where her 
father lived when he wasn’t trampin’ around with the fiddle. She 
has a patch of grass there for a few sheep, and she does have the 
finest lambs in the country. She’s a great woman, is Mary, but 
she’s curious. Her father was a curious man.” 

“ T think sometimes she’s not all there,” said Mickey’s daughter- 
in-law, who was standing near. 

Mickey turned to her. “ Arragh, let no body hear you sayin’ 
that. Didn’t old Father Pat—God be good to him—say she had more 
wisdom than himself. She comes from a knowledgeable family, 
too, on her mother’s side. Two cures have descended to her: she 
has the cure of the sprain and the cure of the rose. Troth, Molly 
Brady would be missed if she died, and that’s more than can be 
said of all the women.” There was a pause in the dancing. Some 
of the boys went out, to cool themselves, presumably, after the 
violent exercise. Mary let down the fiddle. 

“Mary, will you play some of them slow tunes your father 
used to play, till the young lady hears them? ” Mickey requested her. 

With a smile she raised the yellow fiddle to her chin again, 
and played some of the simple old airs in a way I had never heard 
before. I listened with delight. The wailing airs came out clear 
and sweet, unadorned and bald in their simplicity. Then she 
branched off into a melody that was different; little rollicking notes 
chased each other, the music rang out gay like laughter. It struck 
me with a wonderful familiarity. Then I remembered suddenly 
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I had heard it a fortnight before in a crowded hall, where a great 
violinist had played his own compositions to an enthusiastic audience. 

I went towards her. “ Where did you hear that?” I asked 
her when she had finished. “I heard a great man play that. He 
composed it himself.” 

She looked at me in surprise. ‘‘ My father made that tune 
himself. ’Twas him I learned it from.” 

“T heard it played quite recently by a great violinist, Paul 
O’Donnell.” 

“Paul!” Her face became transfigured. “ Have you seen 
Paul, our Paul, Paul O’Donnell? Is he a great fiddler?” 

“Och,” cried Mickey Flynn, “can it be Paul O’Donnell the 
lady manes? The gossoon that used to lade your father around; 
the gossoon the gentleman took away? ” 

Mary’s eyes were fastened on my face. “Aye, it’s Paul,” she 
said. “No other. Who else would it be?” 

“ This gentleman,” I said in amazement, “is a great musician; 
he plays and composes himself.” 

“Och, it’s surely the same Paul O’Donnell,” said Mickey. 
“ He used to lade ould Owen Brady about the country. He was 
the son of a neighbor, he explained to me, and all his people 
were dead, so Owen Brady took him round with him because he had 
a hankerin’ after the fiddle. He was with him for years, till he 
was a grown lad of twenty. Then a gentleman, who was stoppin’ 
at the castle, heard him play, and he took him away with him to 
get him trained. He said he would be great. Aye, it’s surely the 
same Paul. He used to have the clothes off his back tore climbin’ 
trees and stalin’ apples. And ye say he’s a great man now?” 

A curious group-had gathered around. I remembered hearing 
that the great violinist had been a peasant lad from a western 
village. 

“Yes, he’s a great man,” I answered, “and it must be the 
same Paul.” 

Mary’s face was all illumined. Soon the dancing began again, 
and she plied the bow merrily, but her eyes seldom left my face. 
The “spree” broke up early, and when I rose to take my steps 
home towards the cottage where I was stopping, Mary rose eagerly 
too. 

“T will lave you home,” she said, “I’m goin’ that way, and 
though it’s moonlight, ye might be lonesome by yerself.” 

She carefully put the fiddle under her shawl, and we walked 
away together. 
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It was more to herself than to me she said at last: “ Paul 
will soon be comin’ home now. Is he a great fiddler?” she asked me. 

“One of the greatest in the world.” 

The smile deepened in her eyes. “ Yes,’ she went on, “ the 
gentleman said he would be a great fiddler. Paul was always a great 
fiddler. Even my father said that, and it’s more nor he ever said 
of me, though he taught us both together. Paul’s a long time 
gone now, eighteen years next month, but the gentleman told us he 
would be a long time away. He said he would have to go out to 
foreign parts to study. But Paul said no matter how long he’d 
have to stay away, he’d come back in the end.” 

“ He said he would come back?” I guessed what was coming 
next. 

“Yes, them were his last words when I left him at the train. 
Paul and me were goin’ to be married before he went away, though 
no one knew it but ourselves.’””’ When the gentleman came and 
coaxed him away, Paul wanted to marry me before he’d go; but 
the gentleman said it would be better to wait till he’d come back.” 
She laughed a little. “ Paul was afraid I’d marry some of the 
other boys while he was away. I'll have to whitewash the house 
to-morrow. He might come any day now.” 

I felt a choking sensation in my throat. Before my eyes there 
rose the vision of Paul O’Donnell, courted, flattered, lionized by 
fashionable society. Then I looked at the woman before me, with 
the freckled face, the strong frame, the toil-hardened hands. To 
her Paul O’Donnell was still the ragged boy who had wooed her 
eighteen years before; to her simple soul he remained the same. 

I walked on beside her in silence till we came to her cottage. 
I went in with her. She hung up the fiddle and looked around the 
kitchen with a smile on her face. “I will begin the whitewashing 
early in the morning,” she said, as if to herself. Then she accom- 
panied me over to the cottage I had rented for the summer. 

When I entered I found a letter awaiting me. I felt as if I 
were about to watch the unveiling of a tragedy as I read: “ You'll 
have Paul O’Donnell, the violinist, quite close to you. Will Blake, 
whose place is near the village where you are, tells me he is going 
over to stop with him for a rest, as his health is broken down. 
It appears that Mr. O’Donnell was born somewhere in that neigh- 
borhood.” 

A few days afterwards I was going down the mountain path, 
when the strains of a fiddle borne to me on the evening breeze drew 
me towards Mary’s cottage. I passed in. Mary was seated on a 
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low stool playing away. When I entered she rose and came towards 
me, her face pale, the pupils of her eyes large and shining. 

“ Paul has come,” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

“T saw him; he did not see me. He was driving from the 
station with Master Will to the Castle. He’s a grand gentleman; 
but sure enough, it’s Paul. Lanty O’Brien showed me the paper 
yesterday where it said Paul was coming to stop with Master Will.” 
Her voice was anxious; there was a beseeching note in it as she 
said, “ He will come soon now,” as if she was seeking assurance 
from me. 

“ He’s ill,” I said lamely. ‘‘ He may not be able to come to you 
yet.” Her shining eyes seemed to pierce my soul. 

“Yes,” she said, “ he was very white and all muffled up. He 
looked as if he was in a decline—Paul that used to be so strong.” 

Almost a week went by. The weather and my work had kept 
me indoors. Then one day, passing the Castle gate-house, I saw 
Paul O’Donnell, looking very white and thin, walking slowly down 
the avenue leaning on the arm of the daughter of the house. Their 
laughter reached me as I passed. With a dim foreboding I crossed 
to Mary’s cottage in the evening. The door was closed and no 
smoke rose from the chimney. I raised the latch and entered. 
Mary was sitting on a low stool near the empty hearth, her head 
bent on her hands. She was not conscious of my entrance until 
I went up to her and laid my hand on her shoulder. Then she 
turned her face up to me. It was white and drawn; her eyes had 
a strange look. I knew that from the dream she had dreamed for 
eighteen years, she had at last awakened. 

“ Did he come? ” 

Her answer came in slow, disconnected phrases. 

“He did not come. He sent for me to-day. I went to the 
Castle. He was there with Miss Maud and Master Will. He was 
a grand gentleman—a grand gentleman. Paul become a grand 
gentleman. He was glad to see me. He said, only he was sick, 
he’d have come up to see me to the house. He talked of old times, 
and laughed and joked, and asked me why I never got married. 
He didn’t remember. Then he asked me to wish him and Miss 
Maud luck, because they were, they were—” 

I felt a blinding rush of tears to my eyes. I looked at the neat 
black dress, the little ribbon at the throat, at the stiff red hair that 
had been sleeked back over her head. Then my eyes wandered to 
the newly whitewashed walls. 
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She had dreamed her love-dream in her little mountain home 
for eighteen years. It had grown on her, and in the great simplicity 
of her soul she had never doubted the fulfillment. This was her 
awakening. After a while I left her alone. When I returned to 
the city a few days later, I felt that I had learned a great deal in 
that little village between the mountains and the sea. 





THE TEST. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Love has moods: and I am cold, 
Very cold ofttimes to Thee; 
Fain to slip from Thy dear hold 

To my follies and be free. 


Yet I love: Thou knowest all. 
I am Thine in heat and chill; 
Thou, Thou hast my heart in thrall, 
All my life and all my will. 


Thou, Immortal Lover, sure 
Knowest the way that lovers have, 
Now so cold, afraid, unsure, 
Now afire with love, and brave. 


If I loved less it might be 

That the way was smoother, less 
Of the heavenly joys for me 

And the cast-down bitterness. 


I am cold—be that Love’s proof !— 
And I burn—the proof again !— 

I would not be smooth but rough, 
Lest the smoother love should wane. 


Give me earth or Heaven—and yet 
If it is Love’s test to swing 

’Twixt the earth and Heaven set— 
I—I ask no other thing. 














A GREAT BIBLICAL SCHOLAR. 
(ABBE VIGOUROUX.) 


BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


AN February 21, 1915, there passed away in Paris one 
of the most learned members of the Company of St. 
Sulpice, Monsieur F. Vigouroux, a priest who for 
fifty years had directed Catholic Biblical studies, and 
who, since 1913, had been Secretary to the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. 

Born in 1837 in the little township of Nant, Abbé Vigouroux, 
on the completion of his clerical studies, became a Sulpician, and 
received as first post the duty of teaching philosophy at the Seminary 
of Autun. Two years later, in 1864, he was appointed professor 
at Issy in the suburbs of Paris, where the philosophy course is given 
preparatory to theology at St. Sulpice (Paris), and where, too, the 
Sulpician novitiate La Solitude is situated. He taught philosophy 
until 1868, when he was appointed Professor of Scripture at the 
Paris Seminary in succession to M. Le Hir, the favorite teacher of 
Renan, lately deceased. Although Abbé Vigouroux had no special 
taste or aptitude for philosophy, he recognized that its study had 
been most useful to him for apologetic work in Scripture, since the 
errors of non-Catholics most frequently have their root in false 
systems of philosophy or defective reasoning processes. ‘“ The true 
source,” he says somewhere, “ of the difficulties urged against Scrip- 
ture is, to speak accurately, not historical criticism, but a false 
system of philosophy which is condemned by right reason.” 

Appointed at the early age of thirty-one to present the Grand 
Cours of Scripture and Hebrew in the chief academy of his Congre- 
gation, he almost immediately made his mark in the learned world. 
His memory was prodigious, his power of work inexhaustible, and 
his facility in acquiring languages, particularly Eastern languages, 
nothing short of marvelous. Like all Sulpicians he was extremely 
economical of his time. On his study door was an enameled plate 
bearing the words, “ Knock and come in without waiting for an 
answer.” On entering you saw him bending over his desk writing 
or verifying references. He never raised his head until you stood 
beside him; then he looked up quickly, and gave you a ready wel- 
come. It was this rigid economy of time, this utilizing and turning 
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to account every stray moment, which enabled him to compose so 
many and such valuable works on the Holy Scriptures. His Manuel 
Biblique, ou Cours d’Ecriture Sainte a Il’'Usage des Séminaires 
has been in the hands of seminarians throughout the Catholic world 
for the past thirty-five years, and has been translated into Spanish, 
Italian and Russian. Of the four volumes constituting the entire 
work, only the first two are his; the latter two, dealing with the 
New Testament, being due to his colleague, Abbé Bacuez, to whom 
he was also indebted for the original idea of the manual. Abbé 
Bacuez, for many years Vice-President of the Paris Seminary, was 
an ascetic writer of uncommon merit and unction, as abundantly 
proved by his beautiful treatises on the Divine Office and the Mass; 
Professor also of Scripture, he had long deplored the want of a 
proper textbook for clerical students. At last, after much hesitation, 
he undertook to fill the void himself, but feeling unequal to complete 
the task unaided, he asked his younger confrére to treat the prelimi- 
nary questions and the problems of the Old Testament, while he re- 
served for himself the explanation of the New. M. Vigouroux’s 
two volumes first appeared in 1879, and had an immediate success; 
they have now reached their thirteenth edition, and something like 
sixty-seven thousand copies have been sold. This success will seem 
all the more surprising when it is remembered how very small is 
the circle of readers to whom such publications appeal. In the 
course of the author’s long life, this is the only textbook he ever 
wrote; all his other numerous publications were works of erudition. 

Thus in 1891 he undertook to produce a Dictionary of the 
Bible. His aim was that it should be “Catholic and at the same 
time scientific ”’—perfectly able to hold its own with works like 
Smith’s or Hasting’s Dictionary, but thoroughly in accord with 
Catholic sentiment and the teachings of our holy Faith. He sur- 
rounded himself with numerous co-workers, but he was the main- 
spring of the enterprise, and he revised and criticized all their 
contributions. ‘‘ Each collaborator,” says Abbé Fillion, “ after 
writing his article, sent it to M. Vigouroux, who, armed with his red 
pencil, read it attentively, pruned down its excesses, corrected its im- 
perfections, added bibliographical and other indications, took some- 
times the trouble to improve the style, and sent the manuscript to the 
printer. He then revised the first proof after it had been corrected 
by the author, sometimes a second, sometimes even a third if he 
thought it necessary.” When one recollects that the Dictionary 
consists of five enormous quarto volumes, one can form some dim 
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idea of the labor involved in reading the proofs of each successive 
article two and three times. This colossal monument of Catholic 
erudition took twenty years in the building (1891-1912); and when 
completed the master-workman’s feelings must have been somewhat 
akin to Cardinal Ximenes’ on the successful termination of his great 
polyglot Bible. Leo XIII. honored this work with a special brief 
of commendation, in which the Pontiff extols the rare learning of 
the author, “his keen critical acumen, tempered with moderation, 
and his filial submission to the teachings of the Church.” 

But this work, vast and absorbing as it was, was far from ex- 
hausting the activities of the indefatigable Sulpician. For many 
years he had noted the lack of a polyglot Bible, convenient in size, 
reasonable in price, and of Catholic provenance. The great poly- 
glots of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were all enormous 
tomes, and so expensive as to be beyond the means of all but the 
wealthiest. Seminarians and young priests could never dream of 
buying them; while the more modern polyglots were, without ex- 
ception, the compilation of non-Catholic editors. Abbé Vigouroux 
undertook to supply the deficiency by publishing a new polyglot, not 
for specialists, but for serious students, whose studies would be 
enormously helped by having several versions in juxtaposition in a 
handy form and at a reasonable price. This work appeared at 
Paris between 1900-1909, and sold for the very moderate price of 
thirty dollars. It contains in four parallel columns the Hebrew 
text (in a beautifully clear and bold impression), the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate, and the French translation of Abbé Glaire. 
Short but substantial footnotes, numerous illustrations, and several 
maps and plans add enormously to the interest and value of the 
work. In short these eight volumes are a veritable Scriptural 
library, and they bring within easy reach of all what, previously, was 
utterly inaccessible. “In putting,’ says Monsignor Mignot in his 
preface to the first volume, “his polyglot into the hands of sem- 
inarians, M. Vigouroux does not expect to transform them all into 
Hebrew and Greek scholars of the first water; he knows that 
specialists of real weight and authority are rare everywhere. He 
wishes particularly to raise the level of Biblical studies in seminaries, 
and to furnish those gifted with special aptitudes the means of in- 
creasing their knowledge and competence.” 

“ Having used the polyglot for several years, I may be per- 
mitted to venture a personal opinion concerning it. It is worth, in 
my judgment, its weight in gold, but contains, nevertheless, two no- 
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table flaws. The Greek type is both too small and too fine; more 
especially is this true of the variant readings, a prolonged con- 
sideration of which is most trying. When one turns from the poly- 
glot to the magnificent publications in Porson type of Swete or West- 
cott, the relief is instantaneous, and one is forced to recognize that 
there is in the former a desideratum—a want that becomes every 
day more apparent to ageing and failing eyesight. Again, I would 
have replaced the French version of Glaire, which is of no par- 
ticular value to students, by a literal Latin translation of the Hebrew 
text. Such a translation would have helped learners enormously in 
the acquisition of Hebrew, and coming directly vis-d-vis the Vulgate 
would have permitted them to seize at a glance the differences be- 
tween the two. This objection, however, has been forestalled by M. 
Vigouroux himself, who says that such a proceeding would have in- 
creased beyond reasonable bounds the price of his polyglot. ‘This 
work,’ he adds, ‘will help, we hope, to form savants; but it could 
not, without completely changing its nature, furnish them with all 
the materials they will need later, and which they must then seek in 
special publications.’ ” 

Perhaps the most erudite and the most admirable production of 
the veteran scholar’s brain and pen is La Bible et les Découvertes 
Modernes en Palestine, en Egypte et en Assyrie, with its companion 
volume on the New Testament, Le Nouveau Testament et les Dé- 
couvertes Archéologiques Modernes; the former, in four volumes, 
with maps and plans, reached a sixth edition in 1896; of the latter, 
a one-volume book, only two editions have hitherto been published. 
The object of this work is to show that the discoveries made dur- 
ing the past hundred years in the East, the buried cities, the ruins, 
the coins, the inscriptions, even the domestic and homely objects 
brought to light by explorers, prove in the most unexpected yet 
peremptory manner the absolute veracity and exactness of the Bible. 
This theme was peculiarly suited to the genius and mind-temper of 
M. Vigouroux; his extraordinary learning had, so to speak, ade- 
quate space to manoeuvre to advantage; while his extensive travels 
in the East, and exact knowledge of the places described in situ, 
made him a most entertaining and competent cicerone. All these 
volumes have been translated into German. 

During the long years M. Vigouroux taught at St. Sulpice, one 
of his most important duties was to expose the false theories of ra- 
tionalistic commentators to his pupils, and to furnish them with an 
adequate refutation of the same. His notes and lectures, fed by 
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incessant reading and research, increased yearly in bulk and value, 
and his pupils were anxious to possess them in more permanent form 
than the merely viva voce delivery of the class-room. About 1885, 
he began to give these precious lessons to the world under the title, 
Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste. The work consisted 
of five volumes, and reached its fifth edition in 1902. - In the first 
two volumes he exposes the false systems and objections of atheists, 
rationalists and agnostics from the very earliest times of the Church, 
the days of Celsus and Porphyry, down to those of Ewald and 
Renan. In the three last volumes these false systems are refuted 
in detail. He concludes: ‘ The revelation contained in the Bible 
is invulnerable; it is the work of God, which nothing can destroy 
or overturn; against it the united efforts of human passions will ever 
strive in vain; it has always resisted, and will always resist, the as- 
saults of enemies; it will triumph over all their attacks.” M. 
Vigouroux’s work does not reach beyond the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; in the midst of his many occupations he was unable 
to find time to expose and refute the later offshoots of German ra- 
tionalism in its dissolving speculations on the word of God. But 
this lacuna has been admirably filled by the book of his colleague, 
M. Fillion, entitled Etapes du Rationalisme dans ses Attaques contre 
les Evangiles et la Vie de Notre Seigneur. 

It was in 1897 that I first saw M. Vigouroux, a few days 
after entering the Seminary of Issy. I well remember that a 
comrade pointed him out to me as “the most learned of the 
Sulpicians, and indeed one of the greatest scholars in Europe.” 
Extremely young and impressionable then, I gazed on him with 
respectful astonishment; to me he was the wonder-worker who 
had written the Manuel Biblique, which had just been put 
into my hands, and which, with its teeming footnotes in half a 
dozen languages, I despaired of ever mastering. At that time 
he was just sixty years of age; a low-sized man with a 
red face and plump figure; his blue eyes were mild and faded, 
and they looked out on the world with a sort of gentle astonish- 
ment through thick spectacles; he invariably wore a small black 
skull-cap, and gray wisps of hair straggled from under it. His 
soutane and camail (the deep tippet French priests wear) were 
shabby, and not immaculately clean. His whole appearance was 
commonplace and entirely unmagnetic, and you would have sworn 
that he was a village pastor, who never read anything beyond 
his breviary and current works of piety. He was also a very 
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silent man, speaking little even among his Sulpician brethren. 
He preferred solitary reverie, pacing slowly through the mag- 
nificent shady alleys of Issy’s park. Every Wednesday through- 
out the year the students of St. Sulpice enjoyed a holiday at 
Issy, which served as a country house to the Paris Seminary. 
On these occasions no less than five hundred young people as- 
sembled together, and as we were very boisterous, and the rule was 
suspended for the afternoon, pandemonium generally reigned. 
But the noise and games and chattering did not seem to disturb 
the savant; he merely shrugged his shoulders with truly Gallic 
nonchalance, buried himself in his erudite meditations, aud thought 
out new schemes of scholarship. 

Dinner both at the Paris and the Issy house was always 
served at noon. The meal and the subsequent visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament terminated about a quarter to one, and immediately 
after M. Vigouroux wended his way on foot to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the largest library in the world, where the almost 
incredible number of three million volumes is gathered together. 
He used to remain there until four or five in the evening, and 
in this vast arsenal he found the innumerable books in ancient and 
modern languages necessary for the prosecution of his scholarly 
labors. Up to 1890 he taught at St. Sulpice; then he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Exegesis at the Institut Catholique, where he 
remained twelve years. In class he had one curious and characteris- 
tic gesture. If a student proposed an objection, before answering he 
invariably laid his index finger against the side of his nose, and 
rubbed the olfactory member reflectively! In 1903, Leo XIII., who 
admired him greatly, summoned him to Rome to act as Secretary 
to the Biblical Commission which the Pontiff had just established. 
When in Rome he resided at the Procure de St. Sulpice, which is 
almost next door to the Canadian College on the Via Quattro 
Fontane. The summer months from June till October he still 
spent in Paris, presiding over the various publications he was 
interested in, and frequenting the Bibliothéque Nationale as 
of old. During the years of his secretaryship the Biblical Com- 
mission handed down thirteen important decisions, warning Cath- 
olics against certain modernistic errors, and indicating the paths 
they might follow in perfect safety. In March, 1913, just a 
few months after completing the Dictionary of the Bible, he 
experienced a heavy stroke of paralysis, which rendered useless 
all the right side. At his age cure was out of the question, but 
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the unremitting care of loving friends succeeded in prolonging 
his life for more than a year. His greatest trial was his in- 
ability to say Mass; but he kept intact all his rich mental gifts, 
and spent his days in prayer, varied now and then by a little 
reading. The end came on February 21, 1915, when he passed 
to his reward. 

Abbé Vigouroux was a perfect pattern of the Catholic 
scholar. His erudition and attainments were really profound, and 
daily increased by unremitting reading; he neglected no trouble, 
no research, no study, no matter how arid or prolonged, to get 
at the root of a question. Every day, every hour of his existence 
was laborious, employed unstintingly in the quest for truth. He 
was as modest and unassuming as he was learned. Some scholars, 
and not a few who are anything but scholars, adopt so readily 
the attitude of Court of Final Appeal! They affect to believe that 
their opinion is infallible, and their ipse dixit an adequate answer 
to every question. He never dogmatized; he never strove to 
force his views on others, and wherever the Church left her chil- 
dren full freedom, he thought it vain and improper for individuals 
to attempt to curtail it. In his work there was no trace of self; his 
device and motto was Matri Ecclesie. When little more than a 
boy, he vowed his life to explaining and defending Catholic truth, 
and no thought of gain or personal advantage ever sullied the 
virginal austerity of that youthful immolation. Though blessed 
with such astonishing success, the trusted adviser of two great 
Popes, to whose presence he always had ready access, he never 
dreamed of seeking, even indirectly, honors for himself. He re- 
mained to the last the humble, retiring Sulpician priest, anxious to 
promote the Church’s interests, eager to help others, ever ready to’ 
put his knowledge and gifts at the disposal of confréres and pupils. 
In the ecclesiastical world of Paris, where savants abound, he 
was revered as an oracle, and numerous visitors approached him 
every day to obtain his opinion and advice on exegesis and delicate 
problems of Scriptural and textual criticism. He who sought 
nothing for himself, frequently, both in Paris and Rome, obtained 
favors for others; and more than one personality in the world 
of letters to-day owes his advancement to the recommendation 
of M. Vigouroux. His learned works will long preserve his 
memory green, and will transmit to future generations, together 
with his knowledge, his love and veneration for the inspired Word 
of God. 
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THE STORY OF THE TAIN BO COOLNEY. 


(Taken from the version made from original MSS. by Mary A. Hutton.) 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


IV. 


Of the dejection of Cucullin, weary and wounded sore.—Of the ha- 
voc wrought by Maev’s foray.—Of her capture and driving of 
the Donn of Coolney.—Of the coming to Cucullin of Lugh, 
his father, of the Thooaha dae Danann, and of his healing.—Of 
his contortion.—Of the Bressla More.—Of the combat with 
Fergus.—Of the fleeing before Fergus, with the promise of 
Fergus to fice before him at the last great battle of the Tain.— 
Of the coming of nine-and-twenty against Cucullin. 
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GREAT dejection comes over Cucullin. Sore 
wearied and sharply anguished by his wounds, he 
sends Laeg, his charioteer, with a message to Conor 
praying him to come and help him in his sorrow- 
ful plight. He is alone, in evil, greatly wounded, 

friendless, except for his charioteer. ‘‘ Were but a few to arrive, 
we still might fight. There is not music in one horn alone; but 
from a number of horns of differing sound you get sweet music. 
ewe You get no flaming from one single stick, but two or three 
will cause the torch to flame.” 

But the appeal to Conor to “ come forth with his rangéd hosts ” 
was useless, for the words of Laeg were as a warning to the dead. 
Not yet might Ulster rise from its Kesh. 

Maev’s foray is carried on, her joyful triumph is great, now 
that Cucullin is lying low, with the dressings of healing upon 
his wounds. She fires the lands, and does immeasurable ill, taking 
captive lads and women, horses, cattle, raiment, silver and gold. 
She burns down the great houses and levels the high fortified green 
mounds. She dare not go to Avvin Maha, nor to any doon of the 
Ulster warriors lying in their Kesh; for were anyone to wound a 
warrior in that Kesh, the Kesh would leap straight to the wounder. 

When Cucullin, feeble as he was, rose from his low bed of sick- 
ness on Laeg’s return and went forth to fend his land of Coolney, he 
saw something that was to him the veriest shame and insult; even 
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the Donn of Coolney with fifty of his heifers, running, and being 
driven by the men who had taken him. Cucullin slew the chief man 
of them, but the Donn of Coolney was driven to the camp of Maev. 
And to Cucullin this was the worst dishonor and baffling that was 
put upon him on the Tain. 

Cucullin, from his post on a high green grave-hill, looked out 
and saw the fiery shining of the foemen’s gold lance-heads and other 
weapons, and seeing the great number of his enemies, and knowing 
his wounds unhealed and his weakness, was overborne by rage and 
anger. He shook his shield and brandished his spears and whirled 
his sword, and sent out his terrible hero-cry, and the Bananahs and 
the Bocanahs and the Glen-Folk and spirits of the air answered him 
for the horror of that cry. And the war-goddess went through the 
hosts, and there was a mighty trembling and many men died of that 
horror. 

The Bressla More of Cucullin, the great breaking of the foe, 
was now to come; the last of his single-handed exploits. But the 
hero, wounded and weak, in anguish of body and mind, must be 
prepared for the fresh great feat. There came to him one fair and 
tall and noble, with a face shining glorious as the sun, splendidly 
clad, and armed as a warrior. Laeg the charioteer watches him as, 
unsaluted and unsaluting, he comes through the foemen’s camp, in- 
visible to them. The glorious warrior comes to Cucullin with praise 
of his manly prowess: to which the young man replies in the spirit 
of virile modesty, ‘ It was not much!” 

It is his father, of the Dae Danann who, hundreds of years be- 
fore, had led his hosts to the dread battle wherein the Fomorians 
had been worsted and slain. The warrior sings his low rich faer- 
dord! which brings deep sleep to his son, and healing herbs are 
laid upon the sore wounds, with powerful incantations of speedy 
curing, so that Cucullin grew whole again in that sleep, and the 
great warrior from the Shee-mound kept watch over him all the 
three days and nights of that magic slumber of healing. 

The young lads of Ulster, Cucullin’s comrades, were grieved 
to think of their comrade’s plight, alone and unhelped, and a third 
part of them went forth to Moy Mweerhevna. Al-yill sees the 
band, the fresh troop of the young Ulster children come to help 
Cucullin. ‘“ Let a troop go out,” he says, “without Cucullin’s 
knowledge and destroy them: for if they meet him, ye will not 
resist him.” The Ulster boys approach the hosts and thrice attack 


Probably a deep bass crooning to induce sleep. 
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them with their “childish playing-clubs,” slaying thrice their own 
number; until at last the little lads are overpowered and fall. 

Cucullin’s deep swoon was broken by the spell of awakening 
sung over him by the warrior from the Shee; for his wounds were 
cleansed and he was whole again. At the call he arises with — 
“ strength and freshness in his spirit!”’ He learns from Lugh the 
fate of his young comrades, and a great cry of passionate sorrow 
breaks from him. He begs of Lugh to remain with him, that to- 
gether they may avenge the Ulster lads. But he is to go alone, 
though helped by invisible might against those who shall have no 
power upon his life. 

Lugh gives him the “ Covering of Concealment,” sent him by 
Mannanawn, goes forth from him and is seen no more. 

Now for the scythed chariot and the warrior’s gear! Swords, 
spears and darts he takes, of each light, small ones, with one great 
one, deedful and dreadful. Eight shields he has, with one curved 
black-red shield of strength and largeness; and he wears a noble 
crested helmet, out of each angle whereof a cry would be cried 
forth like the battle-cry of a hundred warriors: for the Bananahs 
and Bocanahs, and Demons of the air, and the Glen-Folk, cried be- 
fore it and around it when the blood of warriors would shower 
swiftly past it. 

Now upon Cucullin came that strange thing wherefrom he was 
named ‘the Ree-astartha, the Contorted One. In this he became a 
man of many shapes, strange and awful; his frame trembled and 
was troubled around him, and frame and visage alike were horribly 
twisted and contorted. No longer in appearance the fair adolescent 
youth, he was terrible to conceive of, and yet more terrible to see. 
When the time of the contortion was over he leaped upon his awful 
scythed chariot, the iron wheels plowing the ground, making a 
Bive’s circuit, as of the War-goddess. The men of the Four Fifths 
of Erin might not scatter nor flee before him until he had avenged 
the Ulster lads. Terrible slaughter he works on the foe. It is 
the Shessra of the Bressla More, the sixfold slaughter of the Great 
Destroying; uncounted slaughter of the folk of little reckoning, 
and the mowing down of many chiefs. Cucullin goes forth with no 
reddening on himself or his gillie or his steeds. He shows his fair 
form splendid in its comeliness, to the hosts who had seen the dread 
Druidic form which he had worn at night: and the hosts wonder at 
the glory and the beauty of him. 

Maev was sore troubled to find a champion whom she could, by 
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gifts or blame, prevail upon to go forth and slay the Hound. She 
fixes on four, of whom Fergus is one. The terms of the single 
combat are renewed, and Maev beseeches the men of Erin to go 
forth, and beseeches them in vain. She implores Fergus to meet 
Cucullin in combat, calling to his mind the shame and dishonor 
brought upon him by Conor, and the immense kindness which he has 
received from her and Al-yill: she taunts him with shirking the 
peril of battle and fearing to meet the Ree-astartha. Fergus hears 
her in silence and goes back to a sleepless night. “ His debt and 
bond to Maev were heavy on him and oppressed him!...... bigs it 
seemed bitter to him so to be dependent on that queen.” The 
thought of his foster son brings heavy tears, and his servants dare 
not try to console him or counsel him. 

At earliest dawn he goes to the ford, and Cucullin meets him; 
and on either side there is joylessness. The scabbard that Fergus 
wears is swordless; Cucullin sees this, and Fergus says: 


“Tt is indifferent to me, O my pupil: 

For even if my sword were here with me, 

It should not reach thee...... If I would ply it 
On thee, my pupil, he who has that sword 
Would yield it to me gladly.” 


For Al-yill has taken the sword, and Fergus has not reclaimed it. 
“O my pupil! O my knee-foster child! Will a wild doe make 
_ war on her own fawn? Or will a brother make war on his young 
brother? Or shall I make war on my own pupil?” 

What he asks of Cucullin, adjuring him by the nurture and 
training that he has given him, is that in the sight of the hosts of 
Erin, the Hound should flee before him. It is a hard request; but 
it is granted; Fergus promising that in the last great battle of the 
Tain if Cucullin is wounded and shall bid Fergus to flee before him, 
Fergus shall obey. Cucullin goes, as in flight and defeat, and Fer- 
gus turns back, for he can bear no more, and when Maev calls to 
him to follow Cucullin and not let him escape, he laughs savagely 
and refuses. 

The next combat-was one shamefully unjust as well as un- 
chivalrous. Maev’s counsel, agreed with by kings and chiefs, was 
to send for Calateen of deadly arts; with his seven-and-twenty 
sons and his grandson, each of them bearing poison and poisoned 
weapons that had but to “redden” and cause death. And none 
of these men ever aimed falsely or cast an erring cast. It was 
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needful that this should be confirmed in the presence of Fergus, and 
he could not dispute it; for the ground taken was that Calateen, 
his sons and grandson were but one man! “ His sons were merely 
limbs of his own limbs, and parts of his own parts, and it was right 
that Calateen should have the host and fullness of his own body.” 
The nine-and-twenty unswerving darts are sent forth and 
plunge to the middle in the battle shield of Cucullin. While he is 
lopping and hewing the darts with his sword, for the unloading of 
his shield, the men approach him, placing their right hands upon 
him to force him down to the sand and gravel. The great sigh that 
could be heard of all unsleeping men of Ulster went forth from 
Cucullin, and the men pressed him down till his face touched the 
sand and gravel of the ford. Feeaha, Conor’s son, one of the troop 
of Ulster exiles, had come down to watch the combat and “ there 
came on him his thong and tie of Ulster love and friendship,” and 
with one sweeping blow of his sword he struck off the right hands 
of the foemen, and the men fell back. And promising that never 
should the blow struck by Feeaha be known, for its knowledge 
would be death-bringing, Cucullin slays the nine-and-twenty foes, 


V. 


Of the combat of Cucullin with Faerdeeah.—Of the craft of Maev 
whereby that combat was fought, and of her sore deceiving of 
Faerdeeah that she might make him break the bonds of love 
and brotherhood-in-arms.—Of the four days’ fight, after Cu- 
cullin had essayed in vain to persuade Faerdeeah to refuse it.— 
Of the death of Faerdeeah and the bitter sorrow of Cucullin. 


It was Faerdeeah, the fellow-pupil, friend and brother-in-arms 
of Cucullin, like him trained by the great woman-warrior, Scawtha, 
whom Maevy’s counsellors fixed on to meet Cucullin at the ford. 
Taught by the one teacher, their modes of fight were alike; only that 
Cucullin owned the art of the Gae Bulg, the spear that brought de- 
stroying; and Faerdeeah owned a conganess, a tough, protecting ar- 
mor, not easily to be pierced by edged weapon: both these were the 
gifts of Scawtha. When the envoys are sent for Faerdeeah, he re- 
fuses to come with them, well knowing the cause of their being sent, 
“to make him fight in fierce encounter with his own dear friend, his 
loved companion and brother-in-arms.” Men of irony and calumny 
are sent to bring him reproach, disgrace and contumely: their venom 
would kill him, at least within a little space. So Faerdeeah comes 
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to Maev, “ for he desired to fall in battle-glory, not by shafts of 
coward ridicule.” But his resolve is never to combat with his 
friend. He is brought to the feast, and Findabair, in obedience to 
her mother, works for his ensnaring, as for that of others. She 
brims his cup with wine from Gaul, and with each cup she gives him 
three kisses. She carries him red apples, and tells him that, of all 
the men of Erin, she would choose him for her love. Then Maev 
offers him great gifts and honor and Findabair to wife, if he will 
meet Cucullin and slay him at the ford of danger. Faerdeeah re- 
fuses, and is again plied with wine, and it is urged upon him, that as 
Cucullin fights for his native Ulster, even so should Faerdeeah fight 
for Connaught. 

Faerdeeah hearkens, and again refuses to fight his brother-in- 
arms. Then Maev taunts him with lack of valor; and Faerdeeah 
grows red and pale, for there was nothing so hard to him to bear 
as “mockery and raillery and scorn.” Yet he refuses again, and 
again his horn is brimmed, and when he has drunk the Gaulish wine, 
Maev deceives him with sneering words of her own invention which 
she says Cucullin has spoken of him. The wrath of Faerdeeah rose 
when the words of deception were spoken, and the wine wrought its 
work upon him, and he believed that his prowess had been scorned of 
Cucullin. So he swore to meet him, and Maev bound herself to ful- 
fill her promises, in mighty bonds of six great princes, and called 
in the “ sun and the moon and stars and colors and the falling dew,” 
that all these great powers should punish her if she should break her 
word. And Faerdeeah bound himself in like manner to the combat 
with Cucullin. 

That night sorrow came upon Faerdeeah's people for thinking 
how one of these two battle-breakers must fall, and how it would be 
their own dear lord: for surely it would be a thing impossible that 
Cucullin should be overthrown. 

In the misty morning Faerdeeah awoke, and all that the wine 
had wrought upon him had gone from him, and now he was 
scourged and weighed upon by the trouble and the sorrow of the 


combat he had vowed. Reaching the ford before sunrise, for he_ 


cannot endure to wait, and not finding Cucullin, he says that Cucul- 
lin, dreading his prowess, has abandoned the ford. His gillie tells 
him that this is unkind and disloyal, and reminds him how, in the old 
days, Cucullin had slain a hundred men in regaining for Faerdeeah 
his battle-sword left with the enemy “ o’er the edge-borders of the 
Tyrrhene Sea; ” and how Cucullin had slain the churl steward who 
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had struck Faerdeeah and flung him forth. Faerdeeah bids his 
gillie to keep silence. It is now too late. Had he spoken thus last 
night, notwithstanding the Croohan wine and the boasting of Cu- 
cullin (he believes Maev’s falsehoods), he would not have come to 
the combat. The gillie must desist, and spread the blankets and 
skins of the chariot that he may rest and sleep; for last night he 
has not slept nor rested, because of the thought and the trouble 
of the coming combat. And so Faerdeeah sleeps. Now Cucullin 
would not rise till full daylight, lest the foe might say that fear had 
driven away his sleep from him. He comes down in his chariot, 
amid the shoutings of the Air-Spirits and the cries of his father’s 
folk, the Thooaha dae Danann. 

The champions face each other, and Cucullin, in answer to 
Faerdeeah’s welcome, reminds him that the land is his, not Faer- 
deeah’s, and that the word of welcome were more fitly spoken by 
him. He is here defending his own people and their wives and the 
youth and little ones and flocks and herds, all that are left unslain 
or uncaptured. Faerdeeah taunts him with having been his subor- 
dinate when they were with Scawtha the warrioress. Cucullin re- 
plies that it was thus because he was the younger. He bids Faer- 
deeah to withdraw in time, or else his life shall end. Faerdeeah re- 
plies in rage, and then Cucullin breaks into tender reproach and 
entreaty. 

“O my Faerdeeah, why didst thou listen to the fair-haired 
queen?” He reminds him of the old friendship, and begs that its 
bond may not be broken. “ There is not in the world one at whose 
hest I would do ill to thee.” There is a pause, and then Faerdeeah 
says that it is too late. Cucullin gives him the choice of weapons 
and they contend all day, except for a space of desisting, using the 
little missive darts, weapons they had used at the game when they 
were with Scawtha. At the fall of evening they cease and throw 
the weapons to their charioteers, and each lays his arms around the 
other’s neck and kisses him with “three kisses, ardently and fer- 
vently.” That night their horses remain together in the one pad- 
dock and their charioteers stay by the one fire; and the two com- 
batants lie each on a bed of newly-gathered rushes; and the folk of 
cure and healing come to them and apply to their wounds herbs 
of healing and of cure. And of all salves and healing things pro- 
vided for Cucullin’s wounds he sends half to Faerdeeah; and of all 
the nourishing and inspiriting things brought to Faerdeeah; he 
sends half “‘ to freshen and delight and help Cucullin.” 
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The combat goes on next day, Cucullin having the choice of 
weapons ; and at evening they cease, and embrace each other and give 
each other again the three fervent kisses. 

And Cucullin says: 


pkeks “ Faerdeeah, 
My loving heart is as one clot of blood; 
Almost my spirit has departed from me...... 
Let us withdraw from this and strive no more. 
I have no heart or strength for feats of valor, 
Fighting with thee, Faerdeeah, my dear friend.” 


But the bonds wherewith Faerdeeah has bound himself to Maev 
are in his memory, and he replies: 


“O Hound of Valor, Hound of Battle-triumph, 
It is too late. We may not now draw back. 
But one of us must fall, or both must fall 

In contest at this ford. And well we know 
What must be, must be.” 


Again they rest, and their horses and their charioteers are to- 
gether, and the men of healing come and put powerful spells and 
charms upon their grievous wounds, and again Cucullin and Faer- 
deeah share all that is sent to each in spells and charms and pleasant 
and inspiriting drink. 

The third day’s fight is fought with “ heavy and hard-smiting 
swords ” from early morning till evenfall; and the champions part 
“two sorrowful disheartened ones that night.” And their steeds 
are not that night in the one paddock; and their gillies do not lie 
by one fire. 

The fourth day, as Faerdeeah knew, must end the combat, and 
one or both must fall. The fight of that last day was indeed “ illus- 
trious and awful,” and after many hours the rage and battle-fury 
seethed in their hearts, “‘so that each knew no more that he was 
fighting his friend and comrade; but each thought only of the strife 
and combat!” 

In this fourth day’s fight, Cucullin’s Distortion came upon him, 
and those who were watching the fight saw him as “ some giant, 
terrible, strange and discolored.” After a long struggle, Faer- 
deeah had for a little while the advantage, and the ford was red- 
dened with Cucullin’s blood. Then Cucullin could no longer re- 
frain from using the weapon that would make conquest sure to him, 
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and the Gae Bulg was cast as Faerdeeah, piercing through all his 
armor. 
“That is henceforth enough, 
O Hound of beautiful and wondrous feats. 
I fall by that.” 


The mists of death come over Faerdeeah, and Cucullin bears 
him in his arms, and lays him on the ground. The battle-fury is past, 
and he bends over the dead body in “a thick cloud of faintness and 
of pain.” In vain Laeg, the charioteer, entreats his master to hasten 
thence, and heal his wounds, and by and by have great exultant joy: 
but the hero does not heed him, but mourns over the beloved slain 
comrade, sent against him, as he knows, by deceit and treachery. 


“ Oh, dear to me 
Thy ruddy freshness, dear thy shapely form, 
Thy pure blue eye and yellow-streaming hair, 
Thy gifts of wisdom and of eloquence! 
Oh, woe that thou shouldst die while I remain!” 


It is the cry of the bereaved through all the ages of humanity 
and in all its climes. The cry of the Ultonian warrior over his 
friend rings as rings the cry of the warrior-poet of Israel over his 
son, “ Would God that I had died for thee!” 


VI. 


Of the desperate wounds of Cucullin—Of his sending of Sooaltim 
to Avvin Maha to bid the Ulstermen come forth.—Of the wak- 
ing of Ulster from the Kesh, and the arising and the gathering 
of the kings and chiefs.—Of the sounds and sights in the ears 
and eyes of MacRoth, and of their meaning.—Of the glory of 
Conor, the High-King.—Of the great cry of Cucullin, who is 
bound down on his bed of healing.—Of the clashing together 
of the two hosts. 


There came from Ulster help and healing to Cucullin by the 
hands of a few men who came to bathe his wounds; for the invisi- 
ble Thooaha dae Danann “ were strowing plants and herbs of health 
and healing ”’ into the waters, and their green checkered each bright 
stream. So he was helped, and his wounds were washed and freed 
from venom before they were dressed, and so Cucullin’s life was 
kept within him. A little more, and he would have died of the 
awful hurts of the combat with Faerdeeah. 
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The Ulster warriors were now beginning to rise from their 
Kesh, and feats of arms were doing; though as yet the King and the 
chiefs in Avvin Maha could not arise. Sooaltim, the reputed father 
of Cucullin, comes to him in his lone forest-hiding, and wails above 
him, seeing him full of wounds; and Cucullin entreats him to go to 
Avvin Maha and tell the Ulstermen that now they must come after 
their wives and babes and driven ones; for he is unfit to guard them 
any longer. He has faced the Four Fifths of Erin for many a moon, 
and has slain many men of them; and the Faith of Men has not been 
kept with him. He is wounded in all his body. Let them come 
now in their vengeance; and come forthwith: or never will these 
things be avenged “ Until the Breast of Judgment and of Doom.” 

Sooaltim rode to Avvin Maha, bearing the warning to Ulster, 
and finding no answer; for it was gass to speak before the King 
should speak; and to the King it was gass to speak before his 
Druids had spoken. Sooaltim’s voice rose again: “In Ulster men 
are slain! O men of Ulster! Women are carried captive! Kine are 
driven!” Then Cathbad, the great Druid, spoke, yet spoke as one 
who still was dreaming; and he asked who was slain, and who was 
captived, and who was driven! Sooaltim told him of the foray of 
Maev and Al-yill, and all the loss and woe and mischief they had 
wrought, and how Cucullin, all alone, had stayed and hindered the 
great Fifths of Erin, and how they had broken the Faith of Men 
with him; and how he was lying crushed and broken and bleeding. 
And Sooaltim called for vengeance because of these things. Conor 
the King said that the words were true, and all the men in Avvin 
spoke with one accord and said that the thing was true. And 
Conor, after a little while, arose, and, yet as in a dream, spoke out 
of the dullness and confusion of his Kesh, and vowed to bring back 
every captured woman and each of the captured kine. Then Conor 
sent inessages to the great kings and princes and hero-chiefs; and 
they arose, and there was a great mustering and assembling. 

There came visions that stirred the great leaders, men of Ulster 
and men of Erin, and troubled them; and they sang in words fore- 
telling the mighty battle to be fought with reddening of the earth, at 
morn, upon a day that was drawing very near. And that night 
there was the seeing of spectres and of loathly shapes in the darkness 
and gloom. 

The gathering of the Ulstermen was terrible and dread. Time 
after time, MacRoth, the Connaught royal messenger, was sent forth 
to the great wide plain of Meath to look for traces of the coming 
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of the men of Ulster. He heard a roaring as though the sky came 
down upon the earth; or the boundless sea overflowed the forehead 
of the world; or that there were a mighty earthquake; or at least 
the huge forest trees were falling, each on each. And he saw that 
the wild beasts of the forest were fleeing forth, “so that the heath 
and grass of the wide plain might not be seen beneath them.” 
When Maev asked Fergus the meaning of this, he told her that the 
northern warriors, awoken from their Kesh, were hewing a chariot 
road with sword and axe through the old forest; and the wild beasts 
were fleeing forth in fright and covering the plain. 

MacRoth went forth again, and saw, as it were,a hovering, long, 
gray mist; and out of it rose great eminences, and great caves were 
in the forefront, and at their openings wind-blown fair linen cloths, 
or drifting fairy snow. And fluttering through the mist he seemed 
to see strange birds of divers kinds; and then the mist appeared 
spangled with sparks of fire or stars. And he heard a roar of 
booming and crying, and shrill sharp snaps and thuds, ringings 
and cheers. 

Fergus tells how MacRoth has seen as a gray mist the fierce 
breath of men and steeds; and the heads of kings and of mighty 
men have appeared as it were little darkling heights; the nostrils of 
men and of steeds, distended in deeply in-breathing the free air, 
have appeared as dens and deep caverns, and the white foam and 
froth flung from the bridle-bits of fiery steeds had seemed like 
fairy snow, and the quick turves and sods shot from the hooves 
of these steeds had been like unto varied flocks of birds. All the 
mingled uproar was the loud shield-cry of the mighty shields, and 
the hissing of spears and the ring of swords, and all the noise of 
the weapons of a great full-armored host; and above it all the cease- 
less tread of the warriors marching forward with eyes that gleamed 
beneath their helmets like sparks of fire or stars. 


wih or Suk And this I say to you, 
There ne’er have been, and ne’er will be again 
Men like to those Ultonian men for fury 

And battle-anger and the rage of war,” 


says Fergus; and to Maev’s boast of the good youths and fighting- 
men on her side, he replies that not in Erin nor in all the world may 
there be found hosts to quell the Ultonians whose rage has been 
aroused. Great men are told of in great description: clad in 
glorious raiment, armed with splendid armor, surrounded each by 
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his own household troop, the leaders stand forth. First and fore- 
most, the special band of King Conor, who raise a mighty mound 
for their lord to sit on as he waits for the full gathering of the 
tribes. Conor is “tall and thinly built, courteous and proud, of 
princeliest way and style, accustomed to command and to restrain, 
and awful was his kingly gleaming eye. His yellow bush of crisped 
drooping hair ” and his trimly forked beard, as well as the crimson 
fooan (mantle), the gold pin above the breast, and the Jayna, or 
body-sark, of purest white, were all of princely mode. His white 
shield bears the figures of monstrous beasts; his sword has hilts of 
gold, and he carries a wide gray spear. The kingly man takes discreet 
advice from the wide-browed gentle Shenca, “who owns the sweetest 
oratory and eloquence of all the men of Erin: he whose words of 
eloquence and oratory calm the hosts of Ulster; he who, with these 
words, might calm the war and tumult of the world.” Many and 
many a band comes up to the Hill of Slane; and one band comes 
with a clamor of grief, as bereaved men and orphaned. These are 
the lion-like men of Moy Mweerhevna, and they are sorrowful in 
their goings because they are bereft of their own young native 
king, Cucullin of the red sword. 

A grievous cry comes to MacRoth’s ears, a cry not from amid 
the hosts; the cry of Cucullin who, striving to rise and share in the 
fight, is being forcibly bound down upon his bed of healing by the 
men of Ulster. Two poison-tongued staring she-satirists go forth 
from the camp of the Four Fifths, and bewail beside Cucullin, crying 
to him of the routing of Ulster and the slaying of Conor and of 
Fergus. 

The More-reega comes that night between the two camps, in- 
citing the one against the other. She cries out how the raven shall 
feast on the morrow; how the blue-swathed bives shall scream, and 
how memorable and feastful on the morrow will be the fields of 
Gawrig and Il Gawrig. 

Cucullin is lying on his sick-bed on a high hill nook among the 
whitening thorn bushes; he is held down so that he may not stir. 
Throughout the night he has heard the blood-cries from the bitter 
throat of the More-reega. At dawn he calls to Laeg, adjuring him 
to tell him all that shall happen that day on either side. 

Roused by the cry of Laeg, whom Cucullin has sent to bid them 
rise, the men of Ulster, in obedience to their kings and chiefs and 
princes, rise as one man, and rush from their tents unclad, with their 
sharp-edged weapons in their hands, But, at Conor’s bidding, 
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Shenca speaks the word of knowledge and wisdom which bids the 
men to wait for the faring forth to battle until the sun, the omen and 
strength of happy fortune, shall have risen. 

Ere long the two hosts clash together in the combat. 


VII. 


Of the prowess of Fergus.—Of his blows upon the shield of Conor 
and the moaning of the shield—Of his turning away of his 
battle-wrath from the King and from the Ulstermen.—Of his 
three Strokes of Dread upon the hill-summits—Of Cucullin’s 
breaking of his bonds and his coming in his terrible chariot, 
at the moaning of the shicld of his King.—Of his combat with 
Fergus, and of the fleeing of Fergus before him, according to 
his promise.—Of the defeat of Maev.—Of the end of the Find- 
benna and the Donn of Coolney. 


Urged on by Maev’s taunts of the loss of his great renown and 
power, Fergus vows that his sword shall play upon the Ultonians; 
he goes forth, and the great sword, the Calad-colg, clears a gap of a 
hundred of the foe. And that sword sang upon the men of Ulster, 
so that the battle was thrice routed toward the north before him; 
until the men of Erin were driven back by the three great battle- 
castles bristling with swords and spears. Then Conor spoke to his 
household men, the inward heart of the Red Branch, and bade them 
keep this place while he went to learn who had routed and driven 
the battle. And as Conor went forth in the fight, the sword of 
Fergus struck a shield. This was the O-hawn, Conor’s great shield, 
and Fergus struck three slaughter-blows against it; and it moaned. 
And at the moaning of the shield of Conor all the three waves of 
Erin, Rury and Cleena and Thoo-ig Inver moaned in answer; and 
all the shields of the Ulstermen moaned in answer to the moaning 
of the shield of their King. 

The hero-power and strength of the King maintained his shield 
against Fergus, and Fergus marveled who it might be that could 
hold his shield against him thus in the day of his vengeance. 

With words of insult and injury and with threats, Conor pro- 
claimed himself the High-King of Ulster. 

Then Fergus, amid all his rage and battle-fury, remembered the 
words he once had spoken, that even if Conor should betray him and 
violate his honor and his safeguard (to the sons of Usna), he would 
not seek to slay him, albeit none other man should beat him thus 
without winning red death at his hands. And indeed, even had that 
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promise never been, it would have seemed to Fergus an evil thing 
to seek to slay that King whom he had loved, the High-King of his 
own dear land. He turned away-his anger from Conor and turned 
it against the Ulster hosts. He hurled back the Calad-colg that he 
might strike the three enchanted blows of death and judgment which 
that sword, in a true warrior’s hands, could strike, putting on the 
curve and length and sheen of a rainbow. And after those three 
blows, the dead among the Ulstermen should outnumber the living, 
But Cormac, the exiled son of Conor, rushed to Fergus and clasped 
him round and urged him to think of the honor of his native land, 
even in the day of his vengeance, and not to slay the Ulstermen with 
those three dread strokes. And at his entreaty Fergus turned his 
sword sideways, and the three enchanted blows of doom struck away 
the summits of the three Meath hills for an everlasting sign of shame 
and reproach to Ulster. 

Cucullin hears the moaning of Conor’s shield. Who dares thus 
to smite the shield of his dear guardian while yet Cucullin lives? 
And Laeg, who is watching the battle, says it is the best of warriors, 
Fergus, who has now got back his great Shee-sword. Cucullin can 
no longer be restrained; unwillingly Laeg loosens his bonds, and 
Cucullin leaps free from them, and blood streams anew from his 
many wounds. None of his armor has been left with him; only 
his chariot is there. He goes forth in his chariot, striking and 
felling the men of Erin until he comes to the place where Fergus is. 
“ Come hitherward, my master Fergus! ”’ 

If Fergus will not come, he will grind him as a millstone grinds 
barley-meat, wiil cleave him as an axe cleaves forest wood; will bind 
him fast; will be to him as the hawk to the helpless fledgling; will 
cast him down as fishes are cast down upon the sand. 

Who dares thus to speak to Fergus? It is his foster son, be- 
- loved by all, who has fought for all; and Fergus had promised that, 
as Cucullin had fled before him once, so he, beholding him faint and 
full of wounds in the last battle of the Tain, would in his turn flee 
before Cucullin. 

And Fergus, seeing his foster son bleeding and full of wounds, 
and remembering his promise, fled before him with his war-troop, 
the exiles who had with him left Ulster seven years before. The 
seven Munster kings, beholding him as he broke forth from the 
battle, broke forth likewise, each with his cantred.2 So the hosts 
of Connaught were left alone to fight against the hosts of Ulster. 


2Some three thousand men? 
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Maev heard how she was forsaken by guests and by allies, and a 
blinding mist came over her eyes, so that she could not distinguish 
between men and trees: nevertheless she fought on from midday till 
the waning of light. At sunset the last of all the Connaught battle- 
troops was driven out toward the west. And of the destroying 
chariot of Cucullin that had wrought such havoc among the men of 
Erin there remained but shattered fragments. ‘‘ Maev took up her 
shield and put her shield of guarding and protection behind the hosts, 
guarding their sad retreat.” She sent off the captured Brown Bull 
to Rath Croohan by a long circuit, so that her oath concerning his 
arrival there should be kept, whosoever might reach Rath Croohan 
or not. Weakness and weariness were upon the Queen, as she came 
to the place where Fergus was, near the great ford; and bitter was 
her dejection after that hard defeat and the forsaking of Fergus. 
She prayed of Fergus to put his shield of guarding and sure pro- 
tection to guard the men of Erin while she rested; and though 
warned by Fergus that it was an ill hour to rest in, she pressed her 
suit, for she felt that she must either rest or die. As she took her 
rest among some young trees, Cucullin came upon her, but he did not 
slay her, for he deemed it were unworthy and dishonorable to slay 
her thus. And when, in her waking, she saw Cucullin she craved 
of him that he would take her vanquished hosts under his honor and 
protection, that so they might cross the ford in safety. And Cucul- 
lin granted the boon, for there was none like him in generosity and 
the giving of gifts. And all that was left of the hosts of Erin 
passed over the ford and came once more to Connaught. 

The wonder-sword, the Croo-adeen, was brought to Cucullin, 
and he struck three blows with it, striking their summits from the 
three hills beside the ford, so that the stricken Maels of Connaught 
might answer to the Maels of Ulster which Fergus had stricken 
with his sword. 

There was great bitterness in the heart of Fergus as he watched 
the passing of the hosts, for thinking how no more should he do 
hero-deeds or win great battles. 

For he, thus severed from his native land 

And from the folk and heroes whom he loved...... 
Was like a spear-head parted from its shaft, 
Deedless, of no avail. 


The certainty was in him that he should die in exile and be buried 
in a strange land. Roughly and bitterly he reproaches Maev, and 
she, in her grief and anguish, hears him and makes no reply. 
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There was also woe in the camp of the victors, for Cucullin 
was lying low because of his great wounds that had broken out 
afresh; and Conor bent above his bed with lamenting and with 
words of praise and love. Conor was heavy of heart for, though he 
had the breaking of the great battle of Gawrig and Il Gawrig, the 
ravages of Maev had wrought vast ruin in his land, and she had 
borne away the gold-horned Bull of Coolney. 

After his long lying at healing, Cucullin donned his festal array 
and went south “ to take the maiden who, ’midst other maidens, was 
as a sun ’midst pale, faint stars.” She had foretold his deeds and he 
had done them; and they were wedded and lived in love for the few 
more years of Cucullin’s life. For Cucullin died young in years and 
great in glory. 

When the Donn of Coolney saw the beautiful unknown land 
spread out before him in greenness and beauty, he lifted up the 
greatness of his voice: and the Findbenna heard him. Now there 
was in Connaught no bull or male beast but had great fear of the 
Findbenna, and dared not utter a sound that was not soft and 
timorous. And so, at the sound of those bellowings, the Findbenna 
came vehemently on to meet the Donn of Coolney. Very great and 
dreadful was the combat of the Bulls in their rage and fury, and all 
night long the men of Erin heard the storm and the roaring thereof. 
At early dawn the Donn of Coolney came forth bearing on his horns 
the mangled fragments of the Findbenna. Then the Donn of 
Coolney roared three loud roars, and turned to go to his own land. 
And when he saw the peaks of Coolney there came on him a 
powerful mind and spirit, and he strove forward. He came where 
the women and lads and children were bewailing the loss of him; 
but blindness and rage came upon him, seeing he was sorely wounded 
with many wounds; and he came on them as a great storm comes, 
and many of them were slain by their own Donn of Coolney. And 
he lay down and the heart of him broke; and thus when all this war 
of the Tain had ended, 


In his own land, ’midst. his own hills, he died. 


It must be understood that Mrs. Hutton’s poem does not 
represent either the version of the Book of Leinster or that of the 
Book of the Brown Bull. Both of these are, she tells us, “‘ from the 
pure artistic point of view, unsatisfactory and incomplete.” For 
she has aimed at telling us the old story completely and in a manner 
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to be fully understood; allusions familiar of old would not now be 
generally comprehensible ; stories touched upon would not be known. 
Therefore, Mrs. Hutton has completed the narrative by working 
into its texture a rather large amount of matter from other related 
sources. She has also omitted all material that is irrevelant to her 
conception or tedious in itself. She has given a list of the more im- 
portant of the sources from which she has drawn the means of com- 
pleting her narrative. But she has, of course, invented nothing. 

She has given us a book beautiful and noble, in verse always 
smooth-going, and often rising, not only into true poetry, but into 
poetry of height and greatness. 

Surely we owe her much. 


NAMES. 

Phonetic. Middle Irish. 
Al-yill. Athill. 
Ath-Cleea. Ath Cliath. 
Avvin Maha. Emain Macha. 
Bananahs. Bananachs. 
Bocanah. Bocanach, 
Bive. Badb. 
Caillin. Caillin. 
Calad-colg. Caladcolg. 
Calateen. Calatin. 
Cleena (Wave of). Tond Chlidna. 
Conor. Conchobar. 
Cormac Cormac. 
Creev-Roe. Craebruad. 
Crithney. Cruithnech. 
Croo-adeen. Cruadin. 
Croohan. Cruachan. 
Cucullin. Cichulaind. 


(Thooaha) dae Danann. 


Tuatha Dé Danann. 


Daerdra. Derdrin. 
Dawra. Dara. 
Dectora. Dechtire. 


Donn of Coolney. 


Dond Cualnge. 


Edarcool. Etarcumul. 
Emer. Emer. 

Err. Err. 
Faerbay. Fer baeth. 
Faerdeeah. Fer diad. 
Feeaha. Fiacha. 
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Phonetic. Middle Irish. 
Fergus MacRoy. Fergus mac Roeich 
Findabair. : Findabair. 
Findbenna. Findbennach. 
Gawrig. Garech. 
Glass Crond. Glaiss Cruind. 
Inn-yell. Innell. 
Laeg. Loeg. 
Lok. Léch. 
Lowercam. Leborcham. 
MacRoth. MacRoth. 
Maev. Medb. 
Maha. Macha. 
Mannanawn. Mannanan. 
More-reega. In Morrigu. 


Moy Mweerhevna. 
Nathcrantil. 
O-hawn. 


Ree-astartha. 
Rury (Wave of). 


Magh Muirthemne. 
Nathcrantail. 
in n-déchain. 


in riastarde. 
Tond Rudraige. 


Scawtha. Scathach. 
Setanta. Setanta. 
Shencawn. Senchan. 
Slane. Slane. 
Sooaltim. Sualtaim. 


Thoo-ig Inver (Wavcof). 


Tinny. 
Usna. 


Bressla More. 
Shessra More. 


Neev. 


Kesh. 


Tond Tuage Inbir. 
Tinndi. 


Usnech.’ 


Breslech mor. 
Seisrech mor. 


Noéeb, noem. 


Cess. 





*So in Miss Hull’s book. I cannot find it in Miss Hutton’s. 


[THE END. ] 











THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
BY FRANCIS O'NEILL, 0.P., PH.D. 


WURING the latter part of June, the Catholic educators 
of this country assembled in National Convention in 
the city of St. Paul. The land of the Dakotahs 
welcomed their coming, and spread before them 
with lavish hospitality the unsullied summer gifts 





of the prairie. 

Naturally, the first thought of the delegates on reaching St. Paul 
centred upon the magnificent new cathedral, a royal pile of glistening 
granite built in the form of a Greek cross, its wonderful dome over- 
topping the loftiest pinnacles of the city. Truly it deserves the 
exultant apostrophe of its builder: “A great and noble edifice 
it is—this Cathedral of St. Paul—regal in the hill-top site chosen 
as its throne; regal in the sparkling granite of its towering walls; 
regal in vast proportions and in elegance of architectural lines; regal 
in the grandeur of its peerless dome. In pride and happiness we 
salute thee, Cathedral of St. Paul!” : 

The portals of this superb Cathedral gave wide welcoming to 
the Catholic Educational Association, met for the first time west of 
the Mississippi, as it gathered to assist at the Pontificial Mass 
sung by the venerable Bishop McGolrick, and to hear from the 
gracious lips of the Metropolitan of St. Paul a welcome and a 
message. 

His Grace told, in well-measured steps of rhetorical climax, 
the progress of Catholic schools in assisting the Church to teach 
the peoples of the world. The secularized school of the State had 
the public treasury at its disposal; a resolute public opinion that 
identified school secularization with patriotism sustained it; yet 
the Church called for a fitter nursery for childhood and youth. 
The Church held the secularized school to be a violence even to 
secular knowledge, since it refused the “ Whence ” and “ Whither ” 
of life. Science without God, history without Providence, Chris- 
tianity without the Saviour! The home and the Sunday-school 
have been proven inadequate. Morals have their root in religion, 
and must go when the sanctions of faith are ignored. Hence, 
the need of the Catholic school that religion may permeate and 
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vivify education. His Grace named the pastors of the country as 
worthy of praise for their devotion to the parish school; the 
Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods for their consecrated efforts to afford 
Catholic education to all. 

The general object of the Convention was the exchange of 
pedagogical ideas. Not every plan will stand the test of discussion, 
but as many tons of uranite must be crushed to secure a grain 
of radium, so the labors of the convention must be gone through 
diligently, that in the end added power may be obtained in the 
management of school problems. This makes clear the value of 
the wide range covered by the programme. Though at times the 
debates grew in length and insistence, no debater felt upon his 
neck the stricture of the Locrian halter. 

To facilitate the progress of the work, the sittings of the 
Convention were grouped into General and Departmental Sessions.* 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


The General Session held five meetings. At the first, the 
President General, Bishop Shahan, gave an address. It was a 
scholarly review of the year’s educational work, spoken with the 
rare compelling power of a gentle, mild-mannered St. Francis de 
Sales. The matter and the manner proved the keynote of the 
Convention, and resulted in a harmony of business and social 
intercourse which was one of its distinctive features. 

At this same meeting Dr. Moran, of Cleveland, read a paper 
recounting the manifold labors of the pastor in the cause of educa- 
tion. Appealing to history, he traced the educational progress of 
the centuries, and found it centred to-day upon the activities of 
the parochial school. 

Those who attended the meeting in the St. Paul Hotel, listened 
with rapt attention to an elaborate exposition of the relations of 
the State to education delivered by the Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia’s Parish Schools. Defining his terms plainly, Monsignor 
McDevitt summarized the fundamental school provisions of the 
Massachusetts colony as early as 1642; showing therein the prin- 
ciples that have been accepted by the American government as 
essential to the welfare of the State. He laid emphasis upon the 
fact that religious instruction was at that time deemed imperative. 


1The writer regrets the necessity of omitting mention of many papers owing to 
inadequate press reports. 
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Recalling a National ordinance of 1787 that “religion, morality, 
and knowledge” were necessary to good government, the speaker 
deplored the modifications that have crept in since; such as pater- 
nalism, which aims to control the moral, intellectual, physical and 
social life of the child; and monopoly, which grows more and more 
jealous of the private school. 

Monsignor McDevitt held that a well-grounded antipathy 
towards the Catholic Church was one of the leading causes of the 
absolute sway of the public school. He advocated a more earnest 
insistence upon the following truths: the basic principle of the 
Catholic school is religion; the right of the Church to establish 
her own schools; the non-exercise of a right does not destroy that 
right—we are free to criticize the public school and its product, 
since we are citizens and share equally in the tax levy; the present 
school system is sectarian, un-American, and based on class legisla- 
tion; the Catholic school is not inferior in any way to the public 
school. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that Catholics should rebuke 
radical school authority; insist on fair laws; demand these as a 
right; and protect themselves from the exploitations of a certain 
class of Catholics who champion the public school system at the 
call of personal ambition. 

In the discussion consequent upon this paper, Father Dunney, 
of Albany, talked earnestly of the need of watching State legislation 
in school matters. Dr. McGinnis, of St. Paul, reviewed the salient 
points of Monsignor McDevitt’s address, with an extended develop- 
ment of State paternalism and a statement of the financial benefits 
accruing to the State through the extra expenditures of her Catholic 
citizens. 

The following day Father Edwin V. O’Hara, of Oregon, dis- 
cussed the bearing of present social problems upon education. In- 
dustrial training is obligatory if men are to profit by the abundance 
of.raw material at hand; if young people are to be directed away 
from the pitfalls of blind-ally jobs into the regular employment of 
established trades. Continuation schools are needed to give support, 
and stimulate a due appreciation of social valuations. “ Heretofore, 
America has been a huge stevedore, a mighty longshoreman, bearing 
down to the ships of the sea crude and semi-crude materials for 
the employment of the capital, labor and intellect of foreign nations. 
But the limit of exploitation of our national resources has been 
reached, and our untrained workmen are marching unemployed, 
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empty-handed, and sullen within the gates of every American city 
from Seattle to Baltimore.” 

The great auditorium of St. Paul was taxed to its capacity 
when the delegates and their friends gathered to enjoy a public 
programme. Father Gibbons, of St. Paul, presided. Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishops McGolrick, Carroll, and Shahan gave the honor 
of their presence. The programme was made up of addresses by 
prominent men in the Church and in the State. The accomplish- 
ments of Catholic schools, the advance of collegiate ideals, the 
citizen’s opportunity, the Catholic professional man, and the mission 
of higher education—all these subjects were presented in forceful 
argument and finished diction. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS. 


The Seminary Department in its initial meeting met in joint 
session with the College Department for the discussion of the mutual 
relations between seminary and college. Monsignor Peterson, of 
Boston, who presented the seminary point of view, and Father 
O’Mahoney, C.S.V., of St. Viator’s, who stood for the collegiate, 
battled with the problem of the philosophical course; the former 
contending for its study in the seminary, the latter insisting that 
the college should not be robbed of its candidates for the priesthood. 
An attempt was made by both speakers to harmonize the two posi- 
tions somewhat by the repetition, in part, of the philosophical course 
given by the college. 

Father Feeney, of the St. Paul Seminary, offered a convincing 
argument for an extended seminary course, pointing out the dangers 
of the mixed college, and advocating a special training for clerics 
during the formative period of their lives. During the reading of 
this paper, His Grace Archbishop Ireland was present, and at its 
close spoke frankly and intimately concerning the building up of his 
own seminary. That the Church may have worthy leaders, piety, 
learning and prudence are necessary, and since these are inculcated 
best in seminary training, therefore, above all other schools, stands 
the seminary. 

The collegiate interests of the Association were presided over 
by Dr. Schumacher, C.S.C., of Notre Dame. At all times, swaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re, he guided the numerous debates through 
devious ways into the broad fields of mutual understanding. 

Father Siedenburg, S.J., the able sociologist of Loyola Uni- 
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versity, noted the tendency towards educational bureaucracy. Euro- 
pean influences have elevated our standards, but until brains are 
rated higher than the power to barter, America cannot hope to equal 
Europe in the things of the mind. 

Father Blackmore, S.J., of Campion College, brought analyt- 
ical forces to unwind the woefully knotted skein of English theme 
writing. He recognized the difficulty in practice—how to get 
a little soul to give utterance to the conflict aroused within. 

The first topic before the members of the Parish School De- 
partment was the content of the curriculum. Brother Albert, S.M., 
of Peoria, outlined the subject matter of three types of content; 
the first, to prepare the student for elementary educational pro- 
cesses; the second, to prepare for preparatory processes to second- 
ary education; the third, to prepare for the finishing processes of 
education. The speaker held that sufficient preparation for advance 
into secondary fields could be had by shortening the elementary 
course of six years. This would give the twelve-year-old student 
a chance to vocationalize his future studies. 

Father Costello, of Charlestown, Illinois, presented the vexing 
problem of how best to teach Christian Doctrine to the large num- 
bers of children who attend the public school. Organization must 
establish afternoon centres for catechism teaching; enroll children; 
secure teachers and compile a satisfactory census. There is no 
lack of encouragement from the public school side, since the results 
add efficiency to school work. Splendid service is being rendered 
by the Chapter of United Catholic Works of New York, the 
Missionary Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of Pittsburgh, and 
the Catholic Instruction League of Chicago. 

In Gary, Indiana, an unique plan is in operation. During the 
auditorium hour the Catholic children are free to attend churches 
where instruction has been provided. In some places credit is 
given for these hours spent in religious instruction. Father Costello 
urged the codperation of pastors to further the movement; the 
salvation of so many souls depends upon their enlistment. 

Father Hickey, of Boston, discussed the Backward Child. 
Special attention is demanded for the feeble-minded child, for the 
subnormal and the retarded. Enumerating the causes of retarda- 
tion, many were found beyond the control of the child. He is, 
then, or should be, the object of kind and individual attention. He 
will welcome the offices of the teacher who shows an active faith in 
his future; he will associate gladly among a mixed class. His 
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selection should be made under a test that will not lower him in 
the eyes of his fellows. Let the impression go abroad that the 
school has provided a special teacher for the subjects found to be 
especially hard. The retarded case requires sympathy, interest, 
and care. 

The announcement that a paper, A Taste for Reading, was to 
be read by Father Daley, S.J., the distinguished literary critic, 
gathered together a markedly enthusiastic audience. In language, 
precise, tasteful and brilliant, the gifted Jesuit opened the 
Zillah vision of good reading. Its cultivation saves youth from 
danger, and brings character, power, and steadfastness of will. 
Lyrics appeal to the feelings, the searching probes of analysis 
sharpen the intellect; lead the student to seek the heroic, passing 
by the grovelings of the flesh. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Association came to a 
close with harmony, good-will, and enthusiasm written large upon 
its deliberations. The Association aims to become the official bul- 
wark of Catholic Education in the United States. Through the 
untiring and energetic devotion of its Secretary General, Dr. 
Howard, of Columbus, it spreads over the land, month by month, 
a detailed account of the work accomplished, and prepares the way 
for still greater reapings in the harvest-field of truth. 

It was with the far, fruitioning hope of the pathfinder that 
the members turned homeward from their labors in the city of St. 
Paul. They carried with them the deep and lasting gratitude of all 
who are concerned with the ultimate triumph of the principles of 
Catholic Education. 











WHITE EAGLE. 
BY L. P. DECONDUN. 


VIII. 
Paris, July 10, 1913. 
HAVE already told you, my dear Rex, how much spoiled 
we are here by our kind hostess; and now that we have 
come to speak to her quite naturally, we feel completely 
NWS e GK at home. But it was difficult at the beginning; in fact 
iG Ne %i once she stopped me gently. 

“Do not fear raising your voice, Mrs. Camber- 
well,” she said, “and don’t be too sorry for me. I am accustomed 
to this slight trouble.” 

“Can nothing be done for it?” I asked childishly. 

She smiled. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “ the vocal cords are hopelessly injured; but 
when I had a voice I made the most of it, and that is a satisfaction, 
even at present.” 

I was dying to ask how it happened, but I could not possibly 
question her, and she volunteered no information. Yet I am sure 
she must have sung remarkably well, We found many pieces of 
hers with her name on them: “ Waclawa Stablewska,” which to be 
properly rendered require a voice of unusual compass. Nancy’s 
trial of them was a failure, yet Nancy has quite a reputation. Need- 
less to say, that this same Nancy and I have discussed the “ mother 
and daughter” and the house from every point of view; and that, 
seeing my interest in them, she has never missed an opportunity of 
teasing me. 

“What an enormous bump of romantic admiration you must 
possess, Nemo,” she told me yesterday; “you are getting absolutely 
bewitched by Madame Stablewska.” 

“Why should I not?” I asked, “could she be nicer, and is it 
not better to praise than to criticize?” 

“Oh, please don’t! You know what I mean. You are such 
an imaginative goose in some cases. Because this lady speaks under 
her breath, dresses in black, smiles silently, because her daughter is 
thoughtful and quiet (which is natural, living alone with her mother), 
and because this daughter neither moves nor walks as quickly as most 
girls.” 

“ Nancy,” I interrupted in a low voice, “ she cannot kneel.” 

“How do you know?” 
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“Well, did you see her kneel?” 

“No, but—” 

“T was behind her at Mass last Sunday. She only bent forward.” 

“Perhaps she has had a fall; there is nothing extraordinary in 
that. However, because of all this, and because the house is not 
quite like others, because the library is of a peculiar shape, your 
imagination is going a thousand miles a minute. Is it not true? 
Oh, honestly, Nemo, you are childish!” 

“Well,” said I, tossing my head, “what harm? Besides there 
is more than that!” 

“ What else?” 

I hesitated a second. 

“ There are people whom you have not met, living in this house.” 

Nancy positively grinned. 

“‘ Bravo!” she cried, “go on; but I must say you are a jewel! 
Now proceed with the details. I suppose what follows is the dis- 
covery of a Nihilist conspiracy. We have everything we need for it: 
mysterious house, secret passages, hidden people, Polish centre.” 

“T don’t know about that,” I went on shaking my head, “ but 
I will tell you what I can. Do you remember last week when I left 
you at the Louvre, and came back alone because I was tired?” 

"eo mer 

“ That day when I came in I passed three men who were com- 
ing downstairs. They stepped back to let me pass. I acknowledged 
their bow and went up, but I heard the oldest man of the three ask 
very distinctly in French who I was, and one of the others answered 
that I was a friend of Maryfia Lowinska.” ; 

“Well,” said Nancy with a scrap of contempt, “some visitors 
most likely.” 

“ That is what I thought; and I forgot all about them until two 
days later, when I met the same people; but this time they were 
coming in.” 

“TI suppose they have to come in before they can go out,” re- 
marked Nancy dryly. 

“Don’t be too clever,” I advised. “ The singular part of it was 
that the old man asked the same question when I reached the hall: 
‘Who is this lady?’ and one of the others answered the very same 
thing: ‘A friend of Maryfia Lowinska.’” 

“Perhaps this old gentleman did not recognize you; he might 
have a bad sight.” 

“Tf so, he didn’t look as if he had. I wish you could have seen 
his long, rather narrow, piercing dark eyes. He is tall with broad 
shoulders, has a determined face and a fine strong mouth, with a 
slightly projecting under-jaw.” 
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“You seem to have taken good stock of him.” 

“T have had the opportunity. I met him again this morning.” 

“ Really?” said Nancy with keen enjoyment. “ This time (teas- 
ingly) he was going out?” 

“No, he was not,” I answered in triumph. “ My dear, they had 
a key of their own, and were opening one of the oak doors in the 
upper hall. What is more they disappeared behind it, and I heard 
the old gentleman repeat his eternal question as soon as I was suffi- 
ciently far: ‘Who is this lady?’ and one of the two other men gave the 
very same answer: ‘A friend of Maryfia Lowinska.’ Now, what 
has your precious wisdom to say to that?” 

And I sat looking expectantly at Nancy. For a wonder, she had 
nothing to remark; but, after a second or two, she volunteered a sug- 
gestion. 

“How can you tell that these men were not architects coming 
to examine the house to place a lift? It is certainly wanted here, con- 
sidering that the room most often occupied is under the roof.” 

But I hugged myself with sheer pleasure. 

“ Hopeless! my dear friend,’ I exclaimed. ‘I wish you could 
have seen the sort of architects they would make! I am just dying 
for you to meet them!” 

“I daresay I would soon find out who they were,” replied Nancy 
in a superior tone. ‘“ My brain isn’t given to the creation of fairy 
tales.” 

We were choosing a few books in the library. As Nancy ended 
her sentence, there was the curious vibration of a muffled electric bell, 
as if at the back of the mantel-piece. 

“Did you hear?” I asked. “ What was that?” 

“How could I tell you? A bell in the next house, I presume.” 

“Of course,” I replied with condescension, “this would sound 
all right if there was a house behind this wall; only there happens 
to be nothing. The wall faces an open yard.” 

“ At any rate it cannot be of much importance,” decreed Nancy; 
“T have heard that bell several times before.” 

“ Most satisfactory answer! Quite a discovery in logic.” 

“Nemo, you.are too foolish,” said Nancy laughing. ‘“ Come, 
there goes the dressing bell; it is almost dinner time.” 

To tell you the truth, Rex dear, though I did not attach very 
much importance to my discoveries, they had awakened my curiosity 
just enough to make me regret to leave it unsatisfied. Still, being the 
guests of the Prince, we could not very well pry into his private 
affairs. But enough of this nonsense. 

We have received a good many letters from home since we came. 
Your mother and Joan have gone to C——, Max will not get his 
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holidays for another fortnight at least, and Maryiia is mentioning the 
possibility of joining us here. This would be glorious. Madame 
Stablewska and Helena are delighted at the prospect, and it has been 
our chief subject of conversation for the last two days. 

This morning, at lunch, Helena told us, with her soft engaging 
laugh, that she would have to call at once on her dressmaker. She 
had, of late, neglected this important person, and now she would 
have to be seriously interviewed before Maryiia appeared on the 
scene. Needless to say that both Nancy and I volunteered to ac- 
company her. The weather was ideal, and we were ready to start in 
the shortest possible time. A taxi was called, and when the solemn 
footman had closed the door of it and given directions to the driver, 
we darted off at breakneck speed. I believe the reason of it was that 
we were in a cab ornamented with a little white flag. There is quite 

_a complicated series of these signs. With the blue you merely run, 
with the red you fly, but with the white one you begin to fancy 
yourself first cousin to a tornado. In a twinkling we left the avenue 
behind us, turned in and out of a quantity of streets with the most 
fantastic curves, flew across the Pont Alexandre as if we were bent 
on invading Russia, and, in an incredibly short time, stopped dazed 
at the corner of the Rue Royale. 

Helena had enjoyed our watchful faces all the way, and was 
still laughing when we came face to face with the “ priestess of 
fashion.” But she, very soon, had to forget such insignificant things as 
dashing into a shop, or running over two or three pedestrians. She 
had to “concentrate ”"—oh, Rex! don’t you love the word?—to con- 
centrate on the important question of shades and shapes and “ motifs.” 
She had to try on and meditate about three very new “ different move- 
ments ” of skirts, and decide whether she would prefer “a fetching 
sleeve, a popular one, or something individual.” We stayed there fifty- 
four minutes, and I guarantee that Helena did her best to hurry all 

. those people. 

At long, long last, when we had done with dressmaker, tailor 
and modiste and reéntered our taxi for the fourth time, Helena told 
us that she was too tired for any more of this heavy work, and that 
we should have to do something to rest ourselves and relieve tension. 
At the same time she produced a series of cards of admission to the 
chief historical buildings, which we had expressed some time before the 
wish to visit. This was quite a surprise; and at first we could not 
agree in our choice until we decided to draw one of the cards. It 
was an entrance-card for the Conciergerie. 

Helena gave the necessary directions, and once more we started 
at a wild speed, punctuated now and then by violent jerks or a 
fraction of a second’s stoppage. I could not tell you how we reached 
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the Conciergerie, of which our driver seemed unable to find the door, 
and around which we flew in an endless circle; but at last we did, 
with alas! a large party of Russians and Americans. This was the 
worst of it, as between the guide reciting at full speed a whole page 
of information which we could not follow, and the half-dozen 
Baedekers read aloud, and at the same time by little groups, we 
became absolutely bewildered. So we decided to lag behind and 
make as much of things as we could. At that moment we were 
facing the famous salle des gardes of St. Louis, with its low 
Gothic roof and pillars; but even in this gloom it was difficult 
enough to evoke the knights of old, with proud faces and clashing 
armor who, Joinville tells us, saw their fair-haired king tower above 
them. 

All that one might perhaps picture for a second, was the face of 
the witty seneschal at the sight of so many, “moult étrange créatures,” 
all rushing after a monotonous “Voice” to vanish with it in the dis- 
tance. We only found ourselves near the “Voice” again on the 
threshold of the small, square dark room, where Marie Antoinette spent 
the last months of her life. I think we listened against our will to 
the general descriptions, coming as through a gramophone, and re- 
vealing the revolting treatment she had to endure. For us who were 
not “doing Paris,” and for whom the Queen stood, more than ever 
in this miserable cell, as the daughter of Maria Theresa, we longed for 
the crowd to go and leave us there alone. But we did not get this 
satisfaction; as soon as the last little groups melted away, an old 
man popped out of the very ground to offer us post cards. 

So we passed on, but we had practically no interest in, or rather 
little sympathy with, the Girondists. Even the remembrance of their 
“last supper,” prepared and served chiefly in the brilliant imagination 
of the poet who described it, left us indifferent. That some of these 
men had attracted the public, we did not deny, but their names were 
too closely allied to the insulting letter of Roland—one should say, . 
of Madame Roland—to Louis XVI., not to bring to the mind a feeling 
of contempt. Still, there was a certain sense of retribution in the 
fact that a dozen steps from the Queen’s dungeon, they had them- 
selves awaited death; and that, even at a less distance, Robes- 
pierre lying wounded by his own cowardly hand, had remained a 
whole night, his jaw broken and torn, until he was carried to the 
scaffold. 

“T wonder,” remarked Nancy thoughtfully, “ whether he made 
the most of his opportunity and repented of his precious collection of 
crimes. He must have known he was near the spot where the Queen 
had prayed through her last night of agony.” 

Helena looked at her. 
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“Miss O’Dwyer,” she asked in her quiet way, “have you ever 
suffered much, physically?” 

“No,” said Nancy, “ why?” 

“Ah! that is it. Do you-know, that if acute pain lasts a long 
time, one either becomes unable to think in a reasonable, connected 
manner; or else one gets so absorbed in that pain that no other ob- 
ject is of importance. If Robespierre lay there alone, unattended 
and in a state of intense bodily suffering, it is more than probable that 
he thought chiefly of it. Yet, of course, we do not know; God is very 
merciful.” 

And as we looked at her, she continued: “I mean that grace 
is grace, and that we are told not to judge.” 

“Oh, but,” I objected, “surely Robespierre—’ 
have spoken volumes as Helena laughed softly. 

“ Perhaps his victims prayed for him,” she said; “‘ martyrs must be 
forgiving people.” 

Her smiling eyes were looking at us with such confident ease 
that for a minute I was struck with the appearance of the girl. 

Through the gloom of Marie Antoinette’s cell she stood so straight 
and slender, in her shadowy white dress, that by an’ unexplainable 
process the girl and the Queen merged, in my mind, in a sort of 
compound picture. The martyred Queen once had been just such a 
young, gracious creature; but where did this child get the gentle, 
tranquil, unassailable attitude of the soul who understands? 

“This way, please,” called the ‘‘ Voice.” And the spell broke. 

Like any other visitor we went round the inner hall, and tried to 
decipher some of the framed letters on the walls, but the light was 
scarcely good enough. So we drifted away until we found ourselves 
in the passage of the Palais de Justice; and, while awakening a 
hundred echoes with our footsteps, we decided to go through the 
Saint Chapelle before trusting our lives again to the white-flagged taxi. 
There was very little change in the “ Gothic jewel” of St. Louis since 
you and I saw it together; the same empty naves in the lower and 
upper church, the same wooden barriers protecting the walls; the 
sate empty places for the two altars. The only addition I could see 
was a portable shop of post cards of all kinds and prices; and of these 
I bought quite a collection. 

Another thing unaltered was the narrow, turning staircase where 
you caught the lady who nearly fell on us. Do you recollect how 
grateful she was, and how I enjoyed hearing her tell her friends 
with a tragic voice: “ My dears, I might have killed myself. How 
fortunate that the gentleman was so strong and so alert; he has saved 
my life!” Which, reduced to its simplest expression, meant: “ He 
prevented me from spraining my ankle.” 
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But do you know, my dearest, in spite of the sunshine throwing 
a wealth of colors through the matchless windows, there was more 
than ever around us the feeling of a deserted altar. Instinctively one 
looked for the tabernacle; for the thrones of both Louis and 
Blanche, with the “ lilies of France” and “ towers of Castille.” _ 

Nothing seems to remain here of France’s veiled glory, and it 
is so lonely that one would rejoice even if the cunning, but clever, face 
of Louis XI. was caught for a second, watching through his slanting 
window. True, his is not an attractive figure, and particularly for 
those who have learned what they know of him in plays and novels; 
but above all his faults, he remained a king, a patriot, and even a 
Christian; and, though he made unexpected use of his crown and of 
his faith, he was careful to cling like a miser to what was for the 
good of France “ qu’il voulait arrondir.” Indeed these old kings, in 
spite of their errors, their absolutism, their crimes, even, were heart 
and soul with the nation, rose and fell with it, loved it, fought for it, 
put their pride in it. Many a day they shed France’s blood, but did 
they ever hesitate to shed their own for her sake? Their compact with 
her was of life and death, not of interest and traffic. And now? 
Now, it is better to draw a veil. 

When we found ourselves once more in the taxi, Nancy produced 
a pattern of silk which she had been trying to match previously. It 
was a commission from Joan, and Helena thought we might find it at 
the Galéries Lafayette. In for a penny, in for a pound; we started 
unhesitatingly towards the fashionable shop. The evening was beau- 
tiful and our cab an open one. We seemed to be gliding through 
a fairy city when, leaving the Pont de la Concorde, we crossed the 
broad and dazzling Place, now so white, once red with blood, and 
described a long curve around the Obélisque and the mourning statue 
of Strassburg. Again we reached the Rue Royale, but this time we 
flew behind the Madeleine, up the Rue Tronchet, and threading an 
almost impossible way into a multitude of vehicles on the Boulevard, 
stopped by a sort of miracle opposite the “Galéries.” Then, 
indeed, we had parted from the soul of Paris, to fall head- 
long into its cosmopolitan life! Could it possibly be the same 
city? Were those French people of the same race and blood as the 
warlike nation of the past centuries? How unlikely it seemed; and 
yet, taken one by one, at the right time, the generality of them would 
give the true ring. Pure metal is still there under the rust ac- 
cumulated by a false progress. One finds it in a word, a smile, a 
patient, steadfast expression, the witty reply of an exhausted shop 
girl, the obliging help of a worried attendant, and the inborn good 
humor of the majority. 

We went hither and thither with the narrow scrap of silk, until 
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our perseverance was rewarded. Nancy was then tempted to begin 
some of her own shopping, but I refused positively to go a step 
further. All I could concede was to take the lift up to the tea-rooms, 
which we did. Certainly, in the matter of elegance, it is difficult to 
surpass the French. Those rooms were all softness and harmony from 
velvety carpets to suggested sketches. The palest of blues, of grays, 
of heliotropes were blended with perfect art, and after our refresh- 
ments we stood up, rested in mind and body. 

It was in the slanting gleams of a golden sunset that we turned 
back towards the Avenue de Ségur. Quite a heavy mail awaited us 
(although there was nothing from you this time, dear) but our news 
was not too satisfactory. Nancy had a letter from Joan, with little 
bits of flippant indifference, and some rather scornful remarks about 
things in general. We wondered why. As a rule Joan does not 
follow her imagination blindly, and she has a quick sense of intuition. 
The letter from your mother was, as ever, clear, to the point, inter- 
esting, but saying not one word more than she had intended to. She 
would have made her reputation in a diplomatic body. As for the 
epistle from Max, neither Nancy nor I could make much of it. He 
seemed discontented with every mortal thing around him; with the 
War Office, with some of his colleagues, with C——, which he calls 
a hole, with London because the weather is so hot; even with Joan 
who has refused to take a short trip with him to the Tyrol. Willie 
R—— is going there and may pass through Paris. Both he and Max 
have seen a good deal of the Lowinskis lately, as the Prince is de- 
tained in London by some political business. But most of Max’s 
other friends had left the Metropolis, and he feels like a caged tiger. 

How altogether unlike him; he is always so good-humored 
and happy-go-lucky! I think that if he does not go to the Tyrol for 
his holidays, he had better come to Paris. He badly needs a change 
of surroundings. Nancy thinks so too, but she is chiefly worried 
about Joan. Dear me! And I had believed everything happily settled 
for ever, between those two! It is not that they do not love each 
other, because they do. Then, what can it be? I wish those young 
people would not be so tiresome! 

Helena also had several letters, and amongst them a set of photo- 
graphs which interested us all. They were enlarged snapshots of 
sporting matches, in which Prince Lowinski’s son was one of the 
principal figures. A fine young fellow of twenty-five, Helena tells us, 
who has already won a number of sporting trophies. Shé went 
even further in her confidence, and told us candidly that she and 
this young man have been engaged four years. Mark that I do not 
say months but years. She smiled at our badly repressed surprise. 

“Of course,” she explained, “until some time ago it was only 
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a conditional engagement of our respective families, but now it is 
a freely taken and binding one, though we shall not be married for two 
years more.” 

“Tsn’t that a great delay?” remarked Nancy. “I always think 
long engagements are a mistake.” 

“Tt cannot be helped in our case,” said Helena; “so many im- 
portant things are involved in it.” 

“ But,” insisted Nancy with her Irish independence, “ you are 
marrying for your own sakes, before any other!” 

“Well! in a sense we are,” answered the girl half-amused, half- 
serious; “but you see the old families of Poland have been so cruelly 
destroyed and are still diminishing so much, that some of them must 
make a stand together. That alone would have helped Paul Lowinski 
and me to make up our minds (so long as conscience would have been 
respected), even if we had to be contented with our long-lasting 
friendship.” 

“You mean,” asked Nancy with a shade of disapproval, “ that 
you could have been satisfied with a mariage de convenance?” 

“Some mariages de convenance have been noted successes.” 

“But would you have consented to it?” persisted Nancy. 

“Very likely,” said Helena unmoved. 

“And your fiancé also?” 

“Without a doubt.” 

“ Well, I have heard of such things in France and even in Eng- 
land; but it was, as a rule, a question of money.” 

“T am happy to tell you that money does not come into our case,” 
said Helena smiling. 

“Then why—” began Nancy. 

Helena lifted her hand. 

“Do you think, Miss O’Dwyer,”’ she asked gently, “that we 
should be unable to do for a higher motive what so many people can 
do for interest; because that is the point.” 

“Oh, well,’ went on Nancy obstinately, “these lofty ideas are 
very fine in theory, but many people come to grief trying to live up 
to them.” 

“ Quite so,” replied the girl, “just as people come to grief in 
trying their aéroplanes, others in leading their armies, and a larger 
number in sitting idly at home. We can all come to grief if we are 
not careful. Yet, if we shirked every difficulty because we might 
fail, how many people would ever do anything?” 

“Helena!” I cried laughing, “ what a fierce little philosopher 
you can be!” 

“ Helena!” said Nancy with mock severity, “if you were an Eng- 
lish girl we should call you a ‘prig’” _ 
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“Why?” asked the girl simply. 

“ Because,” answered Nancy, laughing also, “ because English 
young ladies who give lessons to their elders, and deliver moral 
lectures without a blush, are conceited little owls; which we know 
you are not?” 

But a tinge of sadness passed over Helena’s face. 

“ Ah!” she said slowly, “they have not had the same bringing 
up. If the first stories they listened to as children had been tales of 
tortures and death, of hopeless but heroic deeds; if they had been 
daily told that nothing matters but their creed, their honor and their 
country; if they had been made to understand that their life was only 
their own to be used as means to an end, and if they were almost the 
last of their race!” (She stopped and shook her head.) “ It would 
have made a great difference to them,” she added. 

Even Nancy had nothing to answer. 

“Look,” went on the girl, extending towards us her slender 
wrist, around which was fastened.a band of metal set with dark 
stones, “ do you see what is engraved on this?” 

. “Yes,” said I, “ but I cannot read it.” 

“T cannot either,” remarked Nancy; “but I guess what it is. 
If I am not mistaken it is the motto of Prince Lowinski. I have 
‘seen the same inscription on some other object.” 

Helena smiled. 

“Tt is the watchword of Poland: ‘Za Wiare i Ojczyzne’—‘For 
Faith and Country.’ ” 

While speaking she had pressed a tiny spring, and the bracelet 
had opened and slipped over her hand. 

“ How beautifully it is made!” I exclaimed. “ One can scarcely 
see the clasp or the hinges.” 

“Tt is of Russian workmanship, and my first ‘serious jewel,’ 
as the French would call it.” 

She handed it to me. 

“ But it is so heavy!” I remarked with surprise. 

She nodded. 

“ Platinum,” she said. 

“How can you endure it on your arm?” wondered Nancy, 
slowly weighing the metal band. Yet it was rather thin in pro- 
portion to its breadth. 

“T am accustomed to it now, and it has been worn by the 
women of my family for a long period. It passes from mother to 
daughter on the day of the latter’s betrothal.” 

“That’s all very fine,” interrupted Nancy, “ but why should it 
be made of platinum? You might as well wear a handcuff.” 

The girl laughed. 
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“Well!” she said, “it is not unlike it. Platinum is cumber- 
some to carry, and therefore the very thing to remind one that: 
noblesse oblige. Besides, it has mostly been drawn from the Ural 
Mountains by our suffering brothers, and cries out that Poland is 
still little better than a handcuffed convict. I fear, Miss O’Dwyer, 
that we are romantic at times.” And as Nancy and I remained silent: 
“TI believe you are shocked,” she went on. “Is it because, in this 
house, we cling so much to the past? Yet I heard Prince Lowinski 
deplore more than once that the enthusiasm and heroism of our nation 
were weakened by the influence of godless socialistic dreamers. 
Happily you are not much troubled with this in Ireland, are you? You 
are going ahead, with a will, and in the right direction?” 

Nancy coughed, and I smiled. 

“T am not very much au courant about Socialism,” she said 
dubiously, “but we are far from being godless yet. As for ‘going 
ahead,’ I suppose (vaguely) you mean Home Rule?” 

The girl assented. 

“Oh! that is progressing safely enough. Even the opposition of 
Ulster could not prevent it now. Besides, why should it? there is 
no real hatred between us at present. I don’t believe it.” 

Helena shook her head doubtfully. 

“Prince Lowinski says that the North may show fight. He 
thinks it may be pushed to it by an outside, strong political body, 
who finds a benefit in keeping Ireland divided.” 

But Nancy pooh-poohed the idea. 

“None of us credits the possibility of a civil war,” she said 
with finality. 

“T don’t know. Prince Lowinski has been studying the Irish 
movement very closely. We, too, long to work our way to free- 
dom, but through legislation also. Both Irish and Poles have shed 
enough blood in the past.” 

“Far too much,” I punctuated. 

“Which does not mean,” corrected the girl, “that we should 
grudge shedding it again if there was any need. Does it?” 

“No” (from Nancy). 

The girl bent forward, her elbows on her knees, her eyes lit 
up, her voice low and- vibrating. 

“Miss O’Dwyer,” she asked, “did you ever feel that, in spite 
of all, it would be a great thing to give your life to your 
country? ” 

Nancy opened her lips with the presumable intention of answer- 
ing, but she seemed to find nothing to say; and I—O Rex, it was 
a shame, but I began to laugh hopelessly. 

This figure of an apparently unwilling Joan of Arc was too 
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much for me to stand in cold blood. In vain did Helena look up 
with a questioning glance and Nancy gratify me with a savage frown. 
I laughed until the absurdity of her serious face forced itself upon 
her. Then she smiled, struggled against it, and finally, giving way, 
hid her face in her hands and shook with merriment. Helena re- 
mained dumb, her lips closed with such sternness that I bent for- 
ward and took her hand. 

“My dear child,” I implored, “for pity’s sake don’t be hurt 
or offended; just try to understand. You are such an earnest 
little patriot and real heroine that you cannot look at things in 
our easy-going way; but it would require very grave circumstances 
to make of Nancy a Telesilla or a Jeanne Hachette. She is the 
dearest creature in the world, but where actual politics are con- 
cerned she is a humbug. It is her consciousness of this which makes 
her laugh this minute.” 

The girl did not answer; she looked from one to the other of us 
as if attempting to give a sense to my words. 

“Do you mean,” she asked hesitatingly, “ that—that your coun- 
tries are nothing to either of you?” : 

“ Not at all, dear, I don’t mean that, because it would not be 
true, thank goodness! but you see we are not placed in your position. 
What is demanded of us by our respective countries is not . what 
perhaps is demanded by yours. For me, or even for Nancy, as things 
are at present, death on a scaffold is a thing out of the question; 
it would help nobody, and nobody wants it. In fact, the few things 
needed for Ireland are moderation and understanding, with a strong 
element of perseverance.” 

Nancy nodded. 

“Quite so,” she agreed, recovering her breath with an effort, - 
“ perseverance is what we need, and union, too, as we have a sad 
tendency in Ireland to refuse to pull together. Everyone wants to 
lead and nobody to follow; though, I must say, we have improved 
the last few years.” 

“And you approve of Home Rule?” 

“ T—most certainly.” 

“ But would you fight for it?” 

“Fight! I should think so.” 

“And yet you laughed.” 

Nancy wavered for a second, then plunged into the very depth 
of truth. 

“ Of course I did. How could I help it, when I compared the 
poor figure I cut against the picture your enthusiastic little self made 
of me. You cannot guess how utterly ridiculous it made me appear 
in Nemo’s eyes. She could not have remained serious to save her 
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life, and neither could I, though the laugh was at my own expense. 
Can you understand that?” 

And, as the girl did not answer; “‘ Have you never laughed at 
yourself?” é 

“Not quite like that,” she said. “ Still I think I follow you.” 

I again threw myself into the breach. 

“Listen, Helena,” I explained, “don’t be astonished at anything 
concerning Irish people; they are like no one else. They can no more 
be judged by other nations’ rules than you can measure a broken frag- 
ment of rock with an ebony ruler. 

“For one thing their sense of the ridiculous can make them 
witty—I have seen cases of it—on their deathbed; for another, 
their idea of justice would make them fly into the jaws of death to 
get fair play; and their kind hearts constantly run them into all 
sorts of worries or dangers, without a thought but that of helping 
others. Even when they think of fighting they don’t consider death; 
what they see ahead is ‘a grand shower of blows,’ and victory after 
it. Death may occur, but then you can’t account for accidents. 
For them death is the accident; they take their chance. And Nancy 
would act in the very same way, blossoming out into a warrior to- 
morrow, if Irish prospects were to look black; you can take my word 
for it, but she would never imagine herself dying.” 

Before the girl could answer, Nancy had turned to me with a 
grave bow. 

“T trust your charges for panegyrics are moderate,” she said 
with assumed concern. “ You forget to mention it, but Irish people 
are not wealthy.” 

Even Helena smiled. 

The dinner gong interrupted us at this juncture, and for my 
part, I was glad. What tremendously serious views of life Helena 
has for a girl of her age. To live near her is like stepping inside 
a book written some centuries ago. A strangely fine book, but “ out 
of print.” 

IX. 
Parts, July, 1913. 

When we met at breakfast yesterday, my dearest, we had the 
most beaming faces which you could imagine. Madame Stablewska 
had a letter from Prince Lowinski announcing his and Maryiia’s 
arrival to-morrow. There was also a note from the latter to Helena, 
besides a long envelope with a Russian stamp. Nancy had an unde- 
cipherable note from her father, but what she could read of it seemed 
satisfactory; and I, my own Rex, received two of your dear scribbles. 
“ Joy never kills!” 

Do you know that more than ever this time I have attempted to 
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read between the lines. There must be, at last, some signs that your 
undertaking has been successful. You say that all is going on well, 
that you are training capable men to take your place in the direction 
of affairs, then why, why need you stay there so much longer? The 
fact that you do not say a word about your immediate movements may 
mean as easily what I wish as what I dread; so that it would be 
more merciful to tell me the plain truth. Am I to expect you soon, 
or not? But I will not insist. Better to go on hoping—since nothing 
yet has forbidden me to do so—and tell you what happened yesterday 
a little later. 

On the previous evening Nancy had been wearing her long 
Indian chain; and when suddenly standing up she had caught it with 
the arm of her chair, the metal thread had snapped and the silver 
beads had fallen in every direction. We had looked for them at once, 
and thought we had picked them all up, but this morning four 
were still missing; so after breakfast she and I went to hunt for them 
in the bronze drawing-room. After a good deal of trouble we found 
three; but as the fourth seemed to have totally disappeared, I fancied 
it might have been dropped in the library, where Naricy had gone 
afterwards for a book. It might have remained in a fold of her gown. 

However when I went there, carefully walking up from the door 
towards the fireplace, I heard a rustling of paper in the recess on 
the right side. Instinct or curiosity took me straight in that direction, 
but before I could reach it, there was the faint snap of the spring 
door, and I found the recess empty. I would not have been a 
woman, my darling, if I had not retraced my steps and reached the 
entrance of the library before the vanishing person had had time 
to disappear below the curve of the staircase; and there I saw, 
without the possibility of a doubt, one of the three men whom I 
had met before. I could not exactly describe my feeling at that 
moment. The sense of mystery, of excitement, of triumph, too (as 
this man must have come face to face with Nancy in the pink drawing- 
room), made me fly back to it; and there I found our friend standing, 
dumb, her eyes fastened on the door. 

“ Well!” I exclaimed in a loud whisper. “ You have seen him?” 
She nodded. “ That is the youngest of the three. Was he much 
surprised to find you here?” 

“He must have been; as on the carpet my footsteps could not 
have been heard. He must have thought this room was empty.” 

“Very likely, while he heard me walking across the library. Did 
he say anything?” 

“Not'a word. The instant his glance fell on me, he bowed and 
walked away as unmoved as if he had expected me to be there from 
the beginning of the world.” 
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For a moment Nancy and I remained motionless, staring at each 
other; then, of a common accord, we both sat down on opposite — 
chairs. 

“Nancy, what do you make of it?” She lifted her shoulders 
ever so slightly, and with the most perfect of French manners; so 
far from being the rude kind of expression which we are apt to 
impute to the French people, this movement said more clearly than 
words: “I wish I knew!” 

I could not repress a tiny grin. ‘“ You did not take the man for 
an ‘architect? ” I asked. 

She smiled too. “ Not this one,” she answered. 

“ Who do you think he can be ?” 

“ How could I tell? A Pole also, very likely.” 

“ But why are all these Poles assembling in this house?” 

“ Tt looks as if it were for political purposes, of course.” 

“Yet, you scorned my idea last week that things looked mys- 
terious.” 

“Oh, but you, Nemo, you ‘go to the fair’ with everything.” 

“ And what about you, this minute? ” 

“My dear friend, I only said that it looked peculiar; but after 
reflection I am inclined to think I could solve the whole problem.” 

“Oh, really? What a brain you have!” 

“You needn’t sneer; it is quite simple, and we were fools not 
to think of it before. This man—in fact the three men you 
saw—are probably secretaries of Prince Lowinski. You don’t suppose 
that a statesman of his importance could do without several attendants, 
typists, clerks, secretaries, and goodness knows what. And possibly 
the other side of the house is given up to them and their work.” 

“ Then what was this one doing here?” 

“ Looking for references perhaps.” 

“‘ But why should he run like a thief?” 

“ He did not go like a thief; he seemed thoroughly at his ease.” 

“ Which would strengthen your theory.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” I said with regret. 

““T am. My dear, remember that in nine cases out of ten the 
simplest explanation is generally the true one.” There was nothing 
to say to that, but I very nearly felt aggrieved. 

After another attempt at finding the lost bead, we went up to 
finish our correspondence, as we had promised to lunch with some of 
Helena’s friends. 


Paris, July, 1913. 
Four days have passed so rapidly, my darling, that I have not 
had the chance of getting an hour with you; and it is so unusual that 
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I was, half the time, like a soul in trouble. Now, at last, I am able 
to make up for it, but I am wondering where I can find you. Perhaps 
you are working hard, indifferent of its being night or day; or 
resting, or even, are you giving a few thoughts to me? Oh, Rex, 
how far, far away you are! But it is scarcely sensible to be moaning 
now, so near—I do hope and trust—the time of our meeting again. 
Only I want to say one thing: wherever you may have to go in the 
future, I will go also. I will remain away from you for no considera- 
tion whatsoever a second time. So there. Read this sentence over, and 
meditate.on it, and understand it well, and remember it because I 
assure you it is my Jast word on the subject. There! 

And, now, I come back to my story. 

Prince Lowinski and Maryfia arrived on Wednesday afternoon, 
and were welcomed with more than mere pleasure. Tea was to be 
in the oak room, and the travelers were given time to shake off the 
dust of the journey before they were brought upstairs by Helena. 
What a merry party we made, Rex dear! At our feet the sun was 
pouring in, covering the floor with patches of light; before us every 
window frame cut out a square of bright turquoise blue, and there 
were smiles on all our faces. Needless to say that, to begin with, 
everyone asked questions which nobody thought of answering; but, 
little by little, we became more coherent, and our curiosity was not 
altogether unsatisfied. Maryfia had spent a few days in C—— with 
Joan and your mother. She was delighted with the latter, but seemed 
to have got on only moderately well with the younger lady. Not that 
she said as much, but whenever Nancy put a direct question about 
her sister, Maryfia appeared unable to give a clear reply. There 
was a vagueness about it which proved to me, once more, that Miss 
Lowinska and Joan were by nature as far from each other as the 
poles, and that they must have regarded each other chiefly as puzzles. 
On the contrary, Mrs. Camberwell must have been at her best, as she 
had made a complete conquest of our Polish friend. The latter spoke 
of her again and again, until I could scarcely hide a smile of amuse- 
ment from Nancy’s sharp eyes. You know how severe she has been 
lately on your mother; she is approaching open prejudice now. 

The Prince spoke of Max, whom he had met very often while he 
was alone in London; Maryfia also appeared to have seen a good deal 
of him, and both have taken a fancy to the dear fellow. Another name 
brought “‘ on the carpet” was that of Willie R——. Two of his later 
pictures have made a great stir; I was so glad to hear of it. Maryfia 
spoke of them with great warmth, and with true artistic sense. She 
also told us that he had called on her cousin, the nun, and had left, once 
or twice, a huge armful of flowers for the little chapel. She said that, 
of course, as she says everything, frankly and simply, without the 
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least hesitation; yet, I could almost have taken an oath that there was 
something more this time in the depths of the girl’s eyes. It was so 
subtle, so far off, that I was unable to analyze it, but I was aware of it 
as one is conscious of a shadow drawn swiftly across a light. What 
did it mean though? 

She also spoke, and with amusement, of the complete volte-face 
of Millicent Marchmont. She knows that now, far from being placed 
on a pedestal by the latter, she has been precipitated below her 
horizon. But like us, she cannot take Millicent seriously. At least, 
I suppose she does not; but what makes me hesitate in writing this 
is that she added quite regretfully: ‘“ What a pity that woman throws 
her brain away as she does everything else! There is so much in 
her!” However, tea came to an end; but we had hardly finished 
before the Prince was told twice that some people were awaiting him in 
the library. 

As for Maryfia, she set about opening a bundle of letters, while 
Nancy, Helena and I continued chatting, and we had for the moment 
forgotten her presence when she turned to Madame Stablewska. 

“Has Magda been here lately?” she asked. I did not hear 
Madame Stablewska’s words—she was too far from me—but Maryifia 
appeared concerned with the answer and she stood up. 

“ Then,” she said in a decided manner, “I will go and see her this 
evening.” She glanced at us as if hesitating an instant, but meeting 
my rather inquisitive eyes she smiled. 

“Will you come with me on an errand of duty, Mrs. Camberwell ?” 
she asked. “I have left my faithful chaperon in her dear London. 
She dreaded having to leave it, and my father discovered something 
suitable for her there.” 

“ Until you went back, I suppose?” Maryfia looked at me as 
if my question had found her unprepared, but she replied quietly: 

“She was with me for a temporary period only. She had been 
recommended to my father because she knew London well. That 
was all.” 

“Tsee. Shall I get ready now?” 

“Tf you will be so kind. It will take us some time to go as far 
as the Halles;” which it did, as Miss Lowinska telephoned to the 
concierge to get her not a taxi, but one of the little victorias with a 
horse. 

“TI generally take one of these,” she remarked, “and so does my 
father. These people must also have a chance of earning their 
living.” 

I did not answer I think. Do you know that sometimes this girl 
of twenty-four has a way of making me feel like an inexperienced 
infant in spite of my thirty years. On this occasion she kept the 
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reins the whole evening, and I might as well have been an obedient 
little girl. If she had been born and bred in Paris, if every street 
of it had been her private property, she could not have been more at 
home in it, nor better able to dispose of everything. When we 
reached the Halles and turned the corner of St. Eustache’s Church, 
she stopped the driver. 

“ Please wait for us here,” she told him, “ we shall be right back 
in a few minutes.” She left her wrap in the cab, took the man’s 
number, and went up the steps of the old building. I must confess 
that I wondered why. Not that there is anything unusual for a 
Catholic to enter a church at any time of the day for a few moment’s 
adoration—and I followed her most willingly—but she had first 
consulted her watch and reflected about it. However, as we crossed 
the nave my eyes followed, with a sort of fascination, the slender 
Gothic lines vanishing into a roof so perfect and harmonious that one 
wonders whether it does not reach heaven. Then we went up, and 
on each side of the banc d’wuvre I saw the names of the successive 
parish priests who had exercised their ministry there. A ray of light 
even tipped the gold of one of them and I caught the date near it, 
“1228.” And so for seven hundred years prayers have filled daily 
this temple of the living God! 

When we reached the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, where the 
little lamp told us of the hidden Presence, Maryfia and I knelt for a 
few minutes side by side, and when she stood up I again followed 
her mechanically towards the door on the right. But there I stopped 
in sheer surprise. She had approached the old woman. who had the 
care of the wax candles, and I thought she wished to get some, 
until the woman’s voice came distinctly to me: “Maryfia Wladekowna! 
May the Lord be with thee and bless thee! At last thou hast 
come!” I did not wait to hear any more, and I went back to the 
darkening little chapel. So this was the woman she had come to meet 
on her errand of kindness. Well! when she was ready she would 
know where to find me. 

I felt singularly glad to kneel there alone for a time, and I 
threaded my way through the rows of chairs to a gloomy corner next 
the altar. The world is dear enough to me, God knows, and I love 
its warm sunshine and the dear people crowding it; yet we all know 
what rest and comfort one feels in pushing it aside now and then, and 
allowing nothing to stand between our inner self and the little golden 
door! And so, the time slipped away, until prayer almost brought 
you there with me, and others too; your mother with the look on 
her face which had puzzled me lately; Max and the echo of the 
discontented tone of his letters; Joan, my dear little Joan, whose 
loving, trusting face is almost a thing of the past. There, where veils 
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are torn aside, I realized that she has changed also towards me; her 
letters are now either blank or bitter or cutting, so I honestly asked ' 
myself where the fault lay. And I saw one thing, at any rate, which 
has helped me towards this: I have been too easily satisfied that I had 
done my utmost, that things were, or ought to be right; and I have 
taken no trouble to retain the child’s confidence. I must strive to alter 
this. Then I became conscious of the shadowed statue of the Im- 
maculate Mother. Strange how the French artists invariably represent 
her as a Queen. If she is not crowned with the lilies of France, 
if the regal mantle does not cling to her shoulders, there is 
still something proclaiming that she reigns here, in her own con- 
secrated land: ‘‘the kingdom of Mary.” The old sweet words of 
Villon rose in my memory as a loving echo: “ Celestial Lady, Queen- 
Mother of the earth.” 

But by this time Miss Lowinska’s errand was ended; her tall 
figure was moving in my direction. I joined her noiselessly, and 
we soon stood outside the softly closing doors of the church. There 
Maryfia stopped before descending the steps. 

You remember those steps of St. Eustache so peculiarly placed 
in the angle formed by a grouping of old houses. Maryfia was 
facing one of the oldest buildings with curious upper windows set 
in stone carvings. Above one of these was a sort of lantern sus- 
pended by an iron chain. She directed my attention to it. “ Do you 
see this lamp?” she asked me. “ Well, the window behind it is the 
first one through which I saw Paris.” 

And as I looked at her thoroughly astonished she added: “ The 
woman I came to see to-day was my nurse. She still lives there; 
and when I was a child, I was twice secretly sent abroad with her. 
My father has always been a keen patriot and politician; in Poland 
and Russia, as you know, politics are a dangerous game.” 

“T believe that. Were you ever really in danger?” 

“No; my father was too careful; but these experiences have 
taught us many things, and among them many of the hardships 
which our compatriots endure abroad. In years gone by, the fact of 
having succeeded in crossing the Russian frontier was considered the 
realization of all hopes; to die of want and misery was nothing, so 
long as one died free. But my father’s constant wish has been to se- 
cure necessary help for those of our brothers who, after unspeakable 
sufferings, have yet escaped with their lives. This is the raison d’étre 
of the house in which you are now, Mrs. Camberwell,” she added with 
a humorous smile. “ I suppose you have believed yourself in a fashion- 
able mansion, while all the time you were but in a hospital for ex- 
convicts.” 

And, her serious mood vanishing completely, she laughed, ran 
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down the steps and jumped into our cab. I followed her more 
leisurely, my mind in a whirl. 

“ Maryiia,” I asked her while the cab was turning slowly round, 
“do speak sensibly? If what you say is serious, where are the ex- 
convicts, and why does their hospital look like a millionaire’s palace?” 

Now, the child in her was fully aroused; her great blue eyes 
were sparkling with fun. “ Oh, because my father is all but a million- 
aire,” she replied; “and also because if our hospital looked like one, 
it would have a wonderfully short existence. I could not tell you 
exactly how it would come to grief, but you may depend on its 
being suppressed all the same. There are many ways of killing a 
dog besides drowning it, you know.” 

“ But,” I persisted, “ what about the convicts?” 

“Well! there are a reduced number just at present,” she replied 
teasingly. “In fact, we will have to consider you as the chief one, and 
won't let you escape for ever so long.” 

As she said this, the remembrance of the three unknown men 
crossed my mind. For a fraction of a second I felt tempted to ask 
her directly who they were, but I wavered and the opportunity was 
lost. Something in the street attracted the girl’s attention and made 
her change the subject; then we chatted on different topics, which 
led us to the everlasting comparison between London and Paris. “I 
could hardly say which I prefer,’ she concluded. “Paris is more 
attractive and cheerful, but there is a wonderful sense of order and 
comfort and security in London. In Paris, one never can discover 
who is the responsible person for anything, while in London there 
is always a director or a manager or a head of some sort whom one 
can find in need.” 

I had to laugh. ‘I am afraid,” I admitted, “that I almost agree 
with you. Still Paris is so full of life, of charm, of light and 
beauty! It is the very town to root out dullness and create art.” 

She shook her head. “Art, yes,” she said. “ Yet if some of 
its artists are truly great, what a number of them are poor, miserable 
creatures in every sense of the word.” 

“ Worse than Rhodan?” I asked mischievously. 

“Infinitely worse.” (She had become quite serious.) 

“ Then, we should congratulate ourselves on having him, perhaps ; 
though, for my part, I appreciate men of a totally different type.” 

“Do you mean the hideous conventional type?” 

“ Not at all; I mean men like Sir Charles G——, or Medford or 
promising young fellows like Phillips, or even Willie R——.” As I said 
this, Miss Lowinska turned her large, calm eyes on mine. Without 
opening her lips, she studied my expression as carefully as if she 
were going to undertake a cast of my features, then she remarked: 
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“Your friends must be very fond of you, Mrs. Camberwell, 
and duly grateful I hope.” 

“Why should they be?” 

“Because you spend your life thinking of their welfare,” and 
an odd little smile appeared on her full, well-cut lips. She placed her 
firm hand on mine. “If you were not a perfect dear,” she said, “I 
should have, oh! such an enormous crow to pluck with you.” 

I think it is Paul Féval who says somewhere that if you suddenly 
put your hand on any man’s shoulder and said to him: “I know all 


about i#,” something would be sure to spring up before his mind out of . 


his. past life, and hold him in dread. Well! on a very small scale, I 
felt just like that man. What did Maryfia mean? Could it be—? 
I presume I will hear of it sometime. 

Paris, August, 1913. 

My own dear Reginald, I am sure I shall be interrupted before I 
have time to tell you all I want to, and this would be too bad, since our 
feminine curiosity has, at last, been satisfied, and the keys of the 
riddle left in our hands. 

I do not remember if I mentioned to you that since his arrival, we 
have seen very little of Prince Lowinski. He is either out, or with a 
succession of callers in the library. Even if, by chance, he spends 
half an hour with us in the oak room, a far off electric bell is sure 
to ring from the direction of the mantelpiece—as it does, you re- 
member, in the library—and away he goes. Madame Stablewska and 
the two girls are evidently accustomed to this, and neither Nancy nor 
I care to make a remark. But yesterday, as_we were finishing tea, 
the precious little bell began to tinkle. The Prince listened to it 
thoughtfully and stood up, yet instead of going he turned towards 
me. : 

“T wonder Mrs. Camberwell,” he asked, “if you feel strong 
enough and well enough to put up occasionally here with the presence 
of a friend of ours, a patient I should say, as he is barely recovering 
from a great amount of hardship and suffering. I had no idea that 
I should ever have to tax your kindness while you were under my 
roof, but what may excuse me in your eyes is that what I ask of you 
is chiefly an act of charity.” 

“Why!” I began, “ I am perfectly well now; and in any case—” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said the Prince kindly, “ I know what you are 
going to say; but it may be more trying for you than you foresee.” 

“By the way,” he inquired of Madame Stablewska, “Mrs. Camber- 
well has heard nothing of Count Stanislaw?” 

“No,” she said, simply; “ nothing.” 

He took a few steps up and down the room, his head bent, his 
hands behind his back, then he wheeled round. 
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“Before I say anything, Mrs. Camberwell,” he observed, “ tell 
me this. Are you sufficiently interested in us Poles to wish to render 
a service to a long oppressed nation; or do we make too much demand 
on your sympathy? Because, on no account should we consent to 
impose the slightest burden on you or on your friend, Miss O’Dwyer, 
though I honestly confess that we should be grateful for your joint 
help at present.” 

“Prince Lowinski—” I began. As he heard the protest in my 
tone, he put up his hand and smiled. 

“Pray do not be offended,” he pleaded, “I had to ascertain 
whether I should not be taking undue advantage of your generosity 
and of your friendship for us. Asa rule, English people do not seem 
to remember Poland. I was talking to a charming English woman the 
other day; she thought that we were now scarcely a handful, entirely 
resigned to our lot, and belonging in a body to the Orthodox Russian 
Church.” (In his smile, one could recognize the elements of that 
sense of humor so delightful in Maryfia.) 

“Well!” said I, “she was not a Catholic, because the Cath- 
olic world looks on faithful Poland as on a jewel in its crown.” 

“ Thank you,” said the Prince courteously. Again he was silent; 
then he looked at us with decision. “Since everything is quite 
clear,” he remarked, “I may speak openly. Did anyone tell you for 
what purpose this house exists? ” 

“Yes, Miss Lowinska did.” 

“Very good. At the present moment it is scarcely in use, but 
it may be needed soon again. You see, as late as 1905 we were mixed 
in the Russian movement, and some of us—many of us—suffered; 
among them, a man who was imprisoned for seven years. It was 
with the greatest difficulty, in spite of a considerable amount of in- 
fluence, that we succeeded in rescuing him from his living tomb; 
and solely because, under preposterous treatment, he had become 
little better than a senseless automaton. Now this man had known 
things of such importance to us Poles, that nothing had been spared 
by the Russian authorities to keep him alive and force him to speak. 
But pressure against his will and his indomitable courage had only 
resulted in killing not his reason, but his memory, so that even his 
sleep could not betray him. 

“True, this was a triumph in a sense, but a deplorable one; at 
least for our party with its new system of defence founded on law, 
or at any rate on more peaceful lines. It was and is losing severely 
in ignoring the facts best able to push it forward. Count Stanislaw 
Klonowicz knows me, knows his two sons, yet it is an impossibility 
for us to bring back his recollection of the past, beyond a certain limit. 
We have gone so far as to take the original servant’s quarters of this 
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house and turn them into a semblance of his rooms of ten years ago. 
He is living there with his sons; and though he may occasionally 
appear on the point of remembering he has not done so; at least not 
until ”—Prince Lowinski paused—‘“ until two days ago when one of 
you ladies happened to play some Irish airs familiar to him.” The 
Prince paused again. I think he was greatly moved. As for me, I 
could say nothing. 

“T do not know what song it was,” he went on, “ because I have 
heard very few of them myself, and again because neither his sons nor 
I noticed what had caught the Count’s attention at the moment. But 
when he unexpectedly asked us whether ‘our Irish friend, the journal- 
ist,’ was still my guest, the recollection of such a man rushed upon us 
three and opened a new channel of possibilities. This was a flickering 
light out of the darkness, as it is over ten years since we came across 
this young man in St. Petersburg. He was attached to a well-known 
English paper. Now to follow the train of his thoughts, we told 
Count Klonowicz that though the journalist was gone, his sister was 
here at present. Which of you ladies will consent to represent her?” 

“T wish I could,” I said, “ but I am not Irish enough.” 

“T will,” volunteered Nancy, “ Mrs. Camberwell is right; she 
quarrels with every Irish song she knows.” And her gray eyes looked 
at me half teasingly; but I could not have bandied words with her just 
then. So she added: “ Besides, I am the only genuine Irish woman 
here.” 

“The name of the young journalist was O’Sullivan,” remarked 
the Prince. 

“A Munster man,” said Nancy smiling. But her face became 
grave again, and she spoke in that firm, sensible tone of hers. “I 
am sure Mrs. Camberwell and I will do everything in our power to 
help Count Klonowicz,” she said to the Prince. ‘And if it depends 
on our good will, the experiment ought to be a success. Is it not 
so, Nemo?” 

But there was something in my throat which prevented me from 
answering. Prince Lowinski did not speak either; only, before going, 
he pressed our hands in turn with an energy which was an eloquent 
token of his gratitude. 

And so, my Reginald, the mystery is solved; and simply enough 
as Nancy had predicted. (I will not dwell on the fact that when we 
discussed it afterwards, her face, if not-her words, expressed a trium- 
phant “I told you so;” but she is deeply interested in the proposed 
experiment.) Like me, she finds it difficult to believe that what we 
heard from Maryfia and Helena could still be possible at the present 
day. It was only when Maryfia produced a reliable English news- 
paper of a few months ago that we yielded to the evidence it gave. 
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As it might be of some interest to you, I am enclosing a cutting from it, 
and also a passage which I copied. 

How grateful we should be not to belong to such a country! I 
wonder, now that Ireland seems on the point of standing on her own 
feet again, if the pity and justice of the world will not be offered to 
poor crushed Poland. Judging by the following, there seems a possi- 
bility of its coming to pass. 

May God grant it! 


RussiAN Prison Horrors.! 


“ An international movement has been started with the view of 
publishing throughout the civilized world facts with regard to the 
ill-treatment of prisoners in Russia. Over five hundred prominent 
men have resolved to appeal to the conscience of humanity against 
the torture of many thousands of human beings in this way. The 
step is exceedingly necessary. The Russians are a fine, a large-hearted 
and a generous people, but the methods of government in Russia are 
sadly behind the age. They are in many respects barbarous, and 
the most barbarous of them are those affecting the lives and prison 
treatment of men and women charged with political offences. In 
1906 the Tsar issued the ukase, or manifesto, promising liberty to his 
subjects. During the seven years which have passed since then 
over forty thousand persons have suffered in Russia for political of- 
fences. Three thousand of them have been put to death and ten 
thousand consigned to hard labor prisons. Others have been deported 
to Siberia. A couple of years ago the prison population of Russia 
numbered quite two hundred thousand, though proper prison accom- 
modation is provided for only one hundred thousand. The prisoners 
live under most wretched conditions and many of them are brutally 
ill-used by the warders. Let us hope the international protest will do 
something to relieve the bitterness and hardships of their lot.’’? 


1Catholic Times, Liverpool, November 23, 1913. ? Author’s italics. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Rew Books. 


HUGH: MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 


The object of Mr. A. C. Benson in giving to the public this 
appreciation of his brother, has been to describe the intimate cir- 
cumstances and influences which went to the moulding of that vivid 
and intense personality, and to accentuate, from that best vantage- 
point in the world, the family circle, the human and personal aspect 
of his character. It is not, as he states, a fortnal biography; still 
jess is it a spiritual study. There are times when, being, as the 
writer admits, “poles apart” in religious thought, he is unable 
to interpret the motives or grasp the principles which animated and 
fuled the conduct of his brother. For that we must go to Monsignor 
Benson himself—to his letters, his Confessions, his poems, and his 
fiction: these are a more simple and direct revelation. 

In the matter of his conversion, for instance, Mr. Benson sug- 
gests that Hugh was temperamentally attracted to the Church of 
Rome, though he palliates the suggestion by admitting also his 
sincere conviction of its claims. This is altogether admissible. 
Monsignor Benson has himself pointed out that it matters not by 
what road we seek, provided we find and surrender to the reality. 
The secret of his conversion lay, primarily, neither with his inclina- 
tion nor with his temperament: indeed, according to Mr. Benson 
himself, it ran directly counter to both. It was rather the result 
of extreme simplicity of purpose and directness of thought, under- 
lying an active and versatile exterior; of that very humanness on 
which Mr. Benson dwells, and which, beneath the intricacies of 
individual temperament, is inevitably attracted to objective truth. 

With an affectionate and touching earnestness, to which these 
pages abundantly and eloquently testify, the writer has endeavored 
to fill in the human outlines, to penetrate the hidden depths, of his 
brother’s personality. Neither human sympathy nor perspicuity 
of mind were lacking in the endeavor, yet his failure is as complete 
as it is pathetic. He himself appears to realize, with a sense of 
disappointment, the locked chamber, the hidden centre in Hugh’s 
nature whose “ wall of partition ” has not succumbed to his attack. 
They stood on totally different planes. 

Nevertheless, this account is an altogether and rarely delightful 
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one. It is less a narration than an introduction into a very charming 
family circle. Charmingly intimate and lucid is the description of 
Monsignor Benson in his childhood, his boyhood, his Anglican 
days; of his activities since his conversion, and, finally, of those 
impressive last moments...... “himself to the very end...... in 
command of the scene...... with a courage so great that he did not 
even lose his interest in the last experiences of life.” And yet, even 
in that supreme moment, his brother did not fully discover the main- 
spring of the divinely confident courage, of the mystic’s passage 
from life to Life. 

The book throws some incidental and interesting sidelights on 
present tendencies and conditions in the Church of England. 

The Anglican Church [writes Mr. Benson] claims and exer- 
cises very little authority at all. Each individual bishop has 
considerable discretionary power, and some allow a far wider 
liberty of action than others. In all cases, divergences of 
doctrine and practice are dealt with by personal influence, tact, 
and compromise, and force majeure is invoked as little as pos- 
sible...... It is hard to justify the system logically and theor- 
etically, but it may be said that the methods of the Church have 
at least been national, in the sense that they have suited the 
national temperament, which is independent and averse to coer- 
cive discipline...... Of late the influence of the English Church 
has been mainly exerted in the cause of social reform, and 
her tendency is more and more to condone divergences of 
doctrine and opinion in the case of her ministers when they are 
accompanied by spiritual fervor and practical activity...... 
Religion is recognized as a matter of personal preference, and 
the agnostic creed has lost much of its aggressive definiteness. 


This is not a cloudless nor cheering prospect for promoters of 
“ corporate reunion,” and emphasizes, from the vantage-ground of 
expediency, as well as duty, the wisdom of those who, like Mon- 
signor Benson, have borne their individual testimony to the truth, 
and sought the impregnable security of the Church built on the rock. 


THOMAS DAVIS: THE THINKER AND TEACHER. The Es- 
sence of his Writings in Prose and Poetry. Edited by Arthur 
Griffith. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

Every lover of Ireland will welcome these selections from the 
works of the great Irish patriot, Thomas Davis. His famous review, 
The Nation, first taught the Irish people the necessity of regaining 
their native Parliament at all costs. While he did not invent Irish 
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nationalism, which was centuries old, “ he found it neglected, half- 
derided, choked with abominations, and he restored it to its altar, 
interpreted it to the people, and taught them how their forces should 
be marshaled and directed in its behalf.” 

In his preface, Mr. Griffith draws a sharp contrast between 
O’Connell and Davis. He writes: “O’Connell discouraged the 
national language and peculiar customs of his country, and pointed 
the path of progress through assimilation, while Davis taught it was 
better for an Irishman to live in rags and dine on potatoes than to 
become Anglicized. O’Connell’s ideal Ireland was a smaller and 
happier England, while Davis’ ideal Ireland conflicted with English 
civilization at every point. O’Connell was a political philanthro- 
pist—Davis a nationalist.” 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Part I. The Orient, 
Greece and Rome. Europe from the Break-up of the Roman 
Empire to the Opening of the Eighteenth Century. By J. H. 
Robinson and J. H. Breasted. 


Part II. From the Opening of the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Day. By J. H. Robinson and C. A. Beard. New 
York: Ginn & Co. $1.50 each. 


The authors in their preface say rightly that the older historical 
manuals gave too much space to past events as distinct from past 
conditions and past institutions, and gave too little information in 
regard to recent history. They aim at avoiding these defects “ first 
by frankly subordinating the mere happenings of the past to a clear 
statement of the conditions under which men lived for long periods 
and of the ideas which they held; and, second, by devoting about 
half of the work to the past two hundred years which concern us 
most immediately.” 

The book is well arranged for the classroom, and the many 
maps and illustrations are excellently well done. It is a great pity, 
however, that a work intended primarily for our high school students 
should be so dominated from first to last by utter unbelief and 
rationalism. The writers differ from many of the textbook writers 
of the past by holding no special brief for Protestantism against 
Catholicism, but they evidently feel like crying out “a plague on 
both your houses.” 

Judging by their bibliography as well as their text, they show 
no knowledge of Catholic authorities. Gasquet, Walsh, Pastor 
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Alzog, and Montalembert seem to be the sum total of their totally 
inadequate list. McGiffert’s superficial work is cited on Martin 
Luther, while no mention is made of Grisar or Denifle; Lea is cited 
on the Inquisition, Sabatier on the Life of St. Francis, Morley on 
Voltaire, Harnack on Monasticism, etc. 

A most inadequate and inaccurate account is given of the begin- 
nings of Christianity, the early Church, the development of the 
Papacy, the spirit of the medizval mind, the Crusades, the Inquisi- 
tion, the Council of Trent, the Reformation, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the condemnation of Galileo, the Jesuits and their 
suppression, etc. We are told many things that are not so, viz., 
that the Church did not become Catholic until the third century; that 
the literary work of Gregory the Great was childish; that Trent 
declared the Latin Vulgate the standard of belief; that Charles V. 
had no deep religious sentiments; that at least twelve thousand 
Protestants were probably killed on St. Bartholomew’s day; that 
Queen Elizabeth reluctantly signed the death warrant of Mary 
Queen of Scots; that the persecution of Christians in India, China 
and Japan was due either to the arrogance of the bishops or the folly 
of the missionaries, who rudely denounced the ancient culture of the 
‘East, ete. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. By J. Grimal, S.M. Translated by M. J. Keyes, 
S.M. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. $1.75 net. 


The purpose of this volume, as the author states in his intro- 
duction, “is not so much to prove the dogma of the priesthood as to 
cause it to be dwelt upon, so that from its consideration there may 
be drawn vital conclusions concerning our greatness, our obligations, 
and our strength as priests...... It is a treatise of dogmatic theol- 
ogy developed with a view to piety.” 

Part I. (Preparation) treats of the idea of sacrifice among the 
pagans and the Jews; Part II. (Realization) treats of the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ and the altar of the Cross; Part III. (The 
Heavenly Consummation) treats of the consummation in heaven of 
the unique sacrifice of the Cross; and Part IV. (The Eucharistic 
Prolongation) treats of the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice and a 
Sacrament. 

We recommend this book highly to priests, who will find it most 
helpful in renewing their first fervor, and to seminarians who wish 
to realize the true nature and dignity of the priesthood. 
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JOHN HUSS: HIS LIFE, TEACHINGS AND DEATH. By 
David S. Schaff, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 


The tone of this life of John Huss may be estimated by the 
blasphemous statement made by Dr. Schaff on page 2: “It is 
doubtful, if we except the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, 
whether the forward movement of religious enlightenment and 
human freedom have been advanced as much by the sufferings and 
death of any single man as by the death of Huss.” Instead of 
writing objective history, the prejudiced Professor of Church 
History in the Western Theological Seminary has written a bit of 
sixteenth century Protestant polemics. 

Huss, the obstinate, conceited, unscholarly, popular preacher, 
becomes, in the hands of his panegyrist, a valiant champion of the 
rights of conscience, and a noble martyr to liberty of thought. 

The historical misstatements in this volume are legion. We 
are told, for instance, that celibacy was not enforced in Bohemia 
until the thirteenth century; that the medizval universities did not 
owe their origin to the Popes; that the numbers given of the 
attendance at these universities have been grossly exaggerated; that 
Archbishop Cranmer of England had a great deal of zeal for 
religious reform; that indulgences were sold by the Popes in the 
fifteenth century; that Alexander of Hales was the first to insist 
upon confession to a priest being necessary for salvation; that the 
Council of Constance taught that faith was not to be kept with a 
heretic; that the Jesuits of the sixteenth century tried to blot out 
the fame of Huss by magnifying the cult of St. John Nepomuk; 
that Fathers Denifle and Grisar are most unfair in their bitter 
attacks upon Luther’s purity of life; that the victims of the Inquisi- 
tion were without number, etc. 

In his discussion of Huss’ safe-conduct, Dr. Schaff endeavors 
to show that the Emperor Sigismund broke his pledge to Huss, and 
that in ignoring it the Council acted on the principle that no promise 
or faith ought to be kept with heretics. And yet he himself admits 
that: “Huss on leaving Prague for Constance seems to have put 
his case unreservedly in the hands of the Council. In case he did 
not establish his orthodoxy, he expressed himself ready to suffer 
the penalty meted out to heretics.” As a matter of fact, Huss made 
the journey to Constance, and entered into the city without ever 
having received the safe-conduct. It was dated at Spires, October 
18, 1414, and reached Constance after Huss’ arrival on Novem- 
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ber 5, 1414. A medieval safe-conduct was nothing more nor less 
than a passport, which in no sense freed a criminal from the conse- 
quences of his crime. Huss was a criminal according to medieval 
law. The Council of Constance gave him a fair trial, pronounced 
him a heretic, and then handed him over to the secular power to be 
burned at the stake. Heresy in those days was looked upon as a © 
greater crime than treason, and long before the Inquisition was 
established, heretics had been lynched by indignant mobs. 

Huss was in no sense an original thinker; he borrowed all his 
heresies from Wyclif, whose writings had come to Prague about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Like many another heretic, he 
was tireless in his professions of orthodoxy, while declaiming against 
Papal authority, the true idea of the Church, ecclesiastical censures, 
the Church’s condemnation of Wyclif, and the like. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO ONE OF HIS CONVERTS. By 
Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00 net. 


In this first-published volume of Monsignor Benson’s corre- 
spondence, we have an aspect of the writer perhaps more intimate 
and personal than any which we have hitherto received. 

Mr. A. C. Benson, who furnishes a short but admirable preface, 
truly observes that these letters “ illustrate in a very peculiar way 
some of [Monsignor Benson’s] most marked characteristics, not 
only his enthusiasm and swift expressiveness, but his eager desire 
to respond to every call and claim for sympathy and interest, as well 
as his grace of loyal and continuous kindness.” 

The letters are grouped under six headings, and form an inter- 
esting biographical sequence. The first group dates from the 
writer’s own Anglican days, and in subsequent letters we see the 
soul of one of his former retreatants guided into the fold and 
eventually directed to the religious life. Detachment, implicit con- 
fidence, and union with the divine will are the keynotes of his 
counsel; and with wisely-measured reproof, encouragement, and 
sympathy, with a directness at once imperative and tender, he leads 
the soul along these divine paths to the fullness of its life in God. 

Many of the earlier letters serve to illustrate his attitude toward 
the truth, and the spirit of personal humility and childlike confidence 
in which he made his submission to the Church. This very quality 
of trustful obedience was the result of a direct and incisive mind 
that went straight to its mark, and lodged there with unshakeable 
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security. “ Letters from Rome” breathe‘on every page the joy of 
the child come home, the jubilant sense of possessing, and being one 
with all that he hears and sees about him. 

The volume contains a number of letters to a beginner in the 
literaty field. They are of interest as showing the framework on 
which Monsignor Benson wrought his own peculiarly suggestive 
and virile works. They exhibit, too, his gift of personal friendship, 
that spent itself in matters temporal as well as spiritual, and that 
considered nothing too trivial for his interest and solicitude. 

To those who have felt the attraction of Monsignor Benson’s 
written or spoken word, the Spiritual Letters will give a view 
of his personality none the less satisfying because composed of 
broken, kaleidoscopic glimpses and significant details. The style 
retains the effectiveness of his more finished work, and its unpon- 
dered spontaneity. It is, in fact, this combined ardor and simplicity 
of vision that spells the secret of Monsignor Benson’s magnetism, 
and his success in the many fields covered by his activity. 


LIFE OF SISTER ROSALIE: A SISTER OF CHARITY. 
Translated from the French of Viscount de Melun by Hon. 
Joseph D. Fallon, LL.D. Norwood: The Plimpton Press. 
$1.00. 

This admirable work of the Viscount de Melun, which has 
been crowned by the French Academy, is a serious and sympathetic 
study of the life of one of St. Vincent de Paul’s noblest daughters. 
Through a long and arduous career of charity in one of the most 
sordid sections of Paris, a career of ceaseless self-immolation in 
the interests of suffering humanity, Sister Rosalie was the advocate 
and refuge of the poor; she relieved their misery, she reconciled 
them with God. Her sanctity was preéminently active and was 
served by rare qualities of intellect and personality, and executive 
genius of a high order. 

The biography of Sister Rosalie is a remarkable record of 
the wide field to which human activity may be applied when 
sustained and inspired by a divine motive and spiritual strength. 
The author has, in an unobtrusive way, left upon the work the 
impress of his own personality, of a mature wisdom and an intel- 
ligent faith, and the biography will prove an undoubted source 
of interest and edification to its readers. 

The inefficiency of the translation is to be regretted. The 
writer’s meaning is not infrequently complicated, and obscured by 
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the too literal rendering of the phraseology. It will, nevertheless, 
serve to acquaint many with the life and labors of this remarkable 
woman, and inspire them with the example of a singularly ardent 
and beautiful character. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF THE VIRTUE OF FAITH 
AS DEVELOPED IN THE RELIGIOUS NOVITIATE. By 
Brother Chrysostom, F.S.C. Philadelphia: John Joseph Mc- 
Vey. $1.00 net. 

No one doubts that the personal character of the teacher is a 
prime factor in true education. Yet in only twenty-two per cent — 
of the normal schools of this country is any distinct effort made to 
train our future educators to be men and women of principle, who 
believe in, reverence and acknowledge Almighty God by word and 
work, and are moved by spiritual and future goods rather than by 
the material and present. On the other hand, the novitiate of a 
religious community, the spiritual normal school, does fully fit its 
members for life and for their specific tasks. Its silence and 
seclusion; its regular round of prayer, study, and labor; the per- 
severing praise and practice of all that is best; the unequivocal 
advocacy of faith in God unite to make it the ideal place of prepara- 
tion. No one who has given a novitiate a fair trial will hesitate to 
say, with Brother Chrysostom, that the novitiate renders a real peda- 
gogical service to society. We need to bring outsiders to realize 
this. For such a purpose the present treatise is admirably adapted. 
Its scholarly character is attested by the fact that it has been accepted 
as a thesis for the doctorate in philosophy at the Catholic University 
of America. The author will publish shortly other aspects of the 
virtue of faith, viz., the psychological, the biological, and the socio- 
logical, making, with the present volume, a completed work of great 
interest and permanent value. 


PIERROT, DOG OF BELGIUM. By Walter A. Dyer. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00 net. 

For dog-lovers, young and old, and especially those who know 
and love the great Flemish work dogs, who have played so important 
a part in the industrial life of Belgium, the present tale will have a 
deep and most touching appeal. 

We are introduced to Pierrot in the days of his awkward 
puppyhood, and follow his training, his characteristics, his indus- 
trious ‘and pleasant life, gaining incidental insights into Belgian 
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family life. Then comes the Great War—like a sudden cloud on 
a clear horizon—and for Pierrot and his masters, the Van Huyks, 
life assumes an altered aspect. Pierrot is “drafted” and sent to 
the front for military service. We catch broken glimpses of one 
little corner of the war, of its grimness, its pathos, its sordid misery. 
Treatment both kindly and cruel is meted out to Pierrot, until at 
last, suffering, half-starved, drawn by the home-hunger, he hobbles 
his way back on three pathetic legs, to the friendly circle of the 
Van Huyks. 

Few dry eyes will follow the story to its close, a story all the 
more touching because the events are related unemotionally and, 
contrary to precedent, with a simplicity quite consistent with dog- 
psychology. Its character is even more appealing that Ouida’s 
Dog of Flanders, for present actuality brings it home more con- 
vincingly to our imagination. We see in Pierrot, real dog though 
he was, in tiny Lisa and Henri and the Van Huyks, with their 
charred and ruined home, in the rough invader and the gentle 
Bavarian peasant soldiers; in Pére Jean, obeying with simple 
promptness the call of his country, not isolated individuals, but 
types of thousands of men and women, and pitiful dumb animals, 
whose lives and homes have been swallowed up by the great whirl- 
pool of war. 


SOCIALISM AS THE SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAL. By Floyd J. 
Melvin, Ph.D. New York: Sturgis & Walton. $1.25 net. 


Dr. Melvin has written a vague and superficial account of 
Socialism from the sociological viewpoint. He finds fault at the 
outset with the many descriptive definitions of Socialism, and then 
confidently hazards his own contribution to the already long list 
of descriptions. We give his own beautifully indefinite phrasing: 
“ Socialism is the social system which seeks, by means of the social 
control of heredity and environment, to direct the further progress 
of civilization in accordance with the ideals arising through social 
self-consciousness.” ; 

He is continually telling his readers that Socialism is domin- 
antly Christian, but it is “a Christianity without supernatural sanc- 
tions, and subject to new constructions.” When Socialism comes 
to her own—and our author prophesies that it will certainly be the 
next step in the evolution of society—“ religion will for the first 
time be really free, and not the mere instrument of economic forces 
as so universally to-day.” Men are going to become Socialists, 
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because they are “ tired of a theology that is enlisted in the support 
of institutions of privilege, and despair of a satisfactory voicing 
of their own spiritual aspirations from a subsidized pulpit.” Of 
course this religion and Christianity of the future will make the 
world perfectly alive to the love of the neighbor, while ignoring the 
love of God. 


CHILDREN OF EARTH. A Play of New England. By Alice 

Brown. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

It is well that this “ American Prize Play ” should be published, 
for curiosity may lead to an extensive reading of a valuable acquisi- 
tion to dramatic literature. Those of us who are familiar with 
Miss Brown’s unsurpassed stories of New England rural life, would 
naturally expect the scene of her venture into dramatic composition 
to be laid in the field in which her great talent first displayed itself ; 
nor was anything less to be expected from her than the delicate 
fancy, the flashes of shrewd insight and unforced humor, the 
warmth of sympathy and the quiet power in which this play abounds. 
It is in her novel and most acceptable handling of an old theme that 
the author has achieved fresh distinction. She has presented the 
“ eternal triangle ’—this time, the woman, the man, and the man’s 
wife—in an unaccustomed setting, a New England farming village. 
We are under the spell of her charm as we follow this story of a 
middle-aged woman, whose youth was crushed by tyrannous oppres- 
sion, snatching at the opportunity of unsanctioned happiness with 
a man whose wife has blighted his existence. The art with which 
this last unfortunate is made the instrument of salvation of all three 
is as fine as the instinct which inspired it. Best and most unusual 
of all is the attitude taken when planning the readjustment of their 
lives, so narrowly retrieved. The view of the modern author, 
dramatist or novelist, appears to be that to resist this particular 
temptation is to make a Juggernaut sacrifice which leaves life with- 
out interest and imprisons the soul within dark, narrow walls. As 
far from this as east from west is the sane high-heartedness of Miss 
Brown’s characters. There is no insecure exaltation. When Peter, 
after the righteous decision, alludes casually to the beginning of a 
prosaic task and Mary Ellen responds: “Ain’t it wonderful to have 
things to do?” we understand that the reconstruction will be built 
of homely and durable material, shaped under skies that, if not 
glowing with rich color, are at all events luminous and serene. 

The play is not faultless, but it is a work of art whose merits 
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far outweigh its failings. To read it is to give cordial approbation 
to the taste and judgment of those who awarded it the prize. 

A brief explanatory note, relative to the competition, prefaces 
the content. 


THE SHOES OF HAPPINESS. By Edwin Markham. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 


Mr. Markham spreads his viands sparingly to an appreciative 
public, for though his pen has been far from inactive in the interval, 
it is fourteen years since he has published a volume of verse. 
Fastidiousness is, however, the first mark of the true poet, and the 
cedar chest of Horace, a rigorous but reliable test of literary worth. 
The poetical contents of the present collection have appeared in 
various magazines throughout the country. They cover a wide 
range of subjects: love, nature, poems of the “ social vision,” of 
religion, and a number of narrative poems of Oriental and medizval 
setting. 

Mr. Markham excels in narration. He has the freshness, the 
lyric buoyancy, the imagery, the color and zest indispensible to the 
art of the story-teller. The Shoes of Happiness, the title poem, 
is Oriental in character. Its subtle fret-work of movement and color 
and rhythm, combines the glamour of the East and the music of the 
West. His poetry reveals no nebulous impressionism. "We may 
rather compare it to an exquisite piece of Cellini silver, careful 
and delicate in its contour and modulation, the product, as a rule, 
of deep and genuine art. 

The poet’s religious thought, as expressed in this volume, 
strikes, alas, many a false note, that of Pantheism being particularly 
resonant. The writer acclaims himself “part of That behind it 
all,” “ brother to the meanest clod,” and the whole of creation as 
“one upon the mighty wheel.” Not “ in the dust of broken altars,” 
but in nature alone, he claims to find “the God” Whom he has sought. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the unhappy influence of fatalism 
has breathed itself into a number of his stanzas. 

Mr. Markham uses Christ for his poetic purposes, but looks 
upon Him with Hellenistic eyes, seeing not the “ Man of Sorrows,” 
but the “Child of Mystery,” the personification of beauty, and 
strength, and power. Indeed, he depicts the ancient divinities kneel- 
ing “ beside the stall” of the Infant God, that they may own in 
Him “ Apollo come again.” 

For many years Mr. Markham has been hailed as the poet of 
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democratic liberty, but the poems in this category are; with one 
exception, a trifle shrill and unconvincing. There is a vein of 
passion in them, but impressiveness and solid dignity are lacking. 
. If we would forgive Mr. Markham his inadequacies we must revert 
to his narrative poems. These are difficult to surpass, and together 
with the poem which made his fame, sufficiently justify the rank 
accorded him among contemporary American poets. 


WHO BUILT THE PANAMA CANAL? By W. Leon Pepperman. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Pepperman was the chief of the Office of Administration 
under Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, the Chairman of the Second Isth- 
mian Commission, which took charge of the building of the Panama 
Canal in 1905. While according full credit to Colonel Goethals and 
the army administration which completed the Canal, he does not 
‘think that justice has been done Mr. Shonts, his chief engineer, 
John F. Stevens, and the splendid body of railroad men whose 
services made the Canal a certainty. He calls attention to the 
astonishing fact that of the seven most recent books published on 
the Panama Canal, the authors—some of them intentionally—prac- 
tically ignored the services rendered the nation by the present 
President of the Interborough Company of New York City. 

The building of the Panama Canal he considers primarily a 
task of construction, a work of excavation and transportation, and 
one requiring necessarily the application of methods of practical 
administration. From this viewpoint it was a most important 
undertaking, but as a feat of technical engineering it has often been 
surpassed. He declares that the construction of New York City’s 
subways, the building of the Grand Central Station, and the devel- 
opment of the largest water-power plant in the world at Keokuk, 
Iowa, all required the application of a higher degree of engineering 
skill than the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Pepperman gives due honor to the. preliminary work done 
by the French, commends Mr. Roosevelt for his questionable seizure 
of the Panama zone, and for the first time in history shows clearly 
that the railroad régime of 1905-1906 made the Canal a possibility. 

In the opening chapter of his book he tells a story of Philip IT. 
worthy of a comic sheet. In 1567, Philip II. sent an engineer to 
survey a route across Nicaragua, but “he piously gave up the 
project when his spiritual advisers pointed out to. him the probability 
that the Creator had an Isthmian Canal in mind when he issued 
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the admonition: ‘What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.’”’ Surely Mr. Pepperman has no sense of humor. 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


Professor Phelps of Yale has gathered together in this enter- 
taining volume a number of his published essays on English, 
American and German writers. They consist of brief outlines of 
the lives and clear-cut appreciations of the work of Richardson, 
Jane Austen, Carlyle, Dickens, Mark Twain, Schiller, Lessing, etc. 

Of Richardson he writes: “ His realism was bolder and more 
honest than Fielding’s...... He refused absolutely to follow advice 
that conflicted with his aim and method. He knew his work was 
original, and he fully trusted only the instincts of his own heart.” 
Jane Austen is praised as one of the supreme literary artists of 
the world. We think Mr. Phelps overrates both Mark Twain and 
Dickens. He calls the former “one of the foremost humorists 
of modern times,” and inclines to be of those who would class him 
with Rabelais, Cervantes and Moliére. To Dickens he assigns “ the 
biggest place in English fiction.” 

The professor holds that formal creeds in religion are unsatis- 
factory, and yet we were glad to find him quoting the words of 
Paul Heyse, “that humanity can never exist without religion. 
Science and Monism can never fill any place in the human heart.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. From 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

This new translation of Dostoevsky’s Letters from a Dead 
House is one of a series of excellent translations of his works, four 
of which—The Brothers Karamazov, The Idiot, The Possessed, 
Crime and Punishment—have already been published by The Mac- 
millan Co. . 

This gruesome tale of prison life was the fruit of the writer’s 
four years in Siberia. It revealed to the world the tyranny, cruelty, 
and injustice which characterized the Russian military despotism of 
some sixty years ago. The author describes in sickening detail the 
frequent use of the knout for the most trivial causes, the unsanitary 
conditions of the prison cells and hospitals, the poor food, the 
drunkenness and immorality of the convicts, etc. 

Many rank Dostoevsky second, if not first, in Russian literature. 
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Some Russians certainly deem him greater than Tolstoy. No writer 
ever entered so deeply into the soul of the suffering and abandoned 
criminal; no writer ever pictured more vividly the convict’s many 
virtues and vices. His plea for humane treatment, though ignored 
at the time, has been heeded at last, even by Russians who know | 
that “ humane treatment may humanize even one in whom the image 
of God has long been obscured.” 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE. By L. de Heger- 
’ mann-Lindencrone. New York: Harper Brothers. $2.00 net. 


Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is the wife of the re- 
cently-retired Danish minister to Germany. She was formerly 
Miss Lily Greenough of Cambridge, Massachusetts. In the present 
volume she gives to the world some hundreds of letters written 
during her stay in various European capitals: Rome, Stockholm, 
Paris, Berlin, and Washington. The letters are gossipy and chatty 
in tone, and are concerned chiefly with the author’s conversations 
with prominent men or women, and with details of innumerable 
luncheons, balls, receptions, and soirées. Besides the kings, queens, 
and princes of Italy, Sweden, Denmark and Germany, we interview 
such different characters as Buffalo Bill and Massenet, Blaine and 
Colonel Picquard, Liszt and Longfellow, Grieg and John Hay, 
Crispi and Bjornson. Most of the conversations recorded are trivial 
in the extreme, but the author thinks them worth repeating because 
uttered by men or women of prominence. She shows great lack 
of delicacy in ridiculing her kindly hosts in California, by mention- 
ing the payment of five francs an hour to the composer Massenet, 
and by the constant reference to compliments paid her own singing. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. By Winifred Holt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

As Mr. Brice says in his preface: “There has been no more 
striking example in our: time of how self-reliance and strength of 
purpose can triumph over adverse fortune than that presented by 
the career of Henry Fawcett.” His life reads indeed like a ro- 
mance. While patridge hunting with his father in 1858, some stray 
shot from his father’s gun penetrated his eyes, blinding him instantly. 
He was twenty-seven at the time, but, undaunted, he determined on 
a public career despite his terrible handicap. After a bitter fight 
he became Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge, where he 
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lectured for years. Defeated in three contests, he was elected to 
Parliament on the fourth trial, and served a number of terms. 

His chief work in Parliament was saving the commons and 
forests of England for the people, and his vehement defence of the 
poor people of India from oppression. In 1880, Gladstone offered 
him the Postmaster-Generalship. During his term of office he 
improved the postal service with regard to the parcel post, the issuing 
of postal orders, the receipt of small savings in stamps, the increas- 
ing of the facilities for life insurance and annuities, and by reducing 
the price of telegrams. 

He could not bear to hear people assume a patronizing tone 
toward the blind. His cry in many a public speech was: “ Do not 
wall us up in institutions, but let us live as other men live.” Not 
one man out of a million could have accomplished what he did, and 
maintain throughout his cheerfulness and good spirits. He was not 
only an indefatigable walker, but also an enthusiastic and reckless 
skater and rider. 


SISTER GERTRUDE MARY. “A Mystic of Our Own Days.” 
From the French of Canon Stanislas Legueu. With a Preface 
by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
go cents. 

Following shortly upon L’Histoire d’une Ame, of Sceur 
Thérése de Lisieux, and Laudem Glorie, come the memoirs of 
Sister Gertrude Mary of the Community of St. Charles, Angers. 
These extracts from her diary, written in obedience to her director, 
are more a record of the signal graces and divine favors bestowed 
on this “ perfectly simple and frank soul ” than a detailed description 
of the process of her spiritual development. 

The Rev. Edouard Hugon, O.P., attests to the genuine 
character of the events narrated in these pages, and cites, in 
support of this opinion, the remarkable humility of the little nun, 
her distrust of self, her desire for reparation and union with God, 
her intimate and almost uninterrupted relations with Our Lord and 
the Blessed Virgin, and the growth and efflorescence of virtue in 
her soul. 

In this materialistic age, the evidences of the “ world invisible ” 
are more infrequent than in the Ages of Faith; precious, therefore, 
are the revelations of souls, steeped in the supernatural, who have 
their conversation in heaven, for whom the curtain of things present 
would appear to have lifted before the appointed time; souls emptied 
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of self, and whose sole interests are for God and the salvation of 
souls. Of such truly was the writer of these spiritual memoirs. 
“Love,” she cries, “ has chosen me, Love has called me, I yield 
myself up to Love by love.” Sister Mary Gertrude expresses her 
intimate conviction of her own littleness in the following words: 
“The Infinite seems to forget what He is and what I am. He 
forgets His greatness and dignity, in order to stoop to my nothing- 
ness. O God, what art Thou doing?” 

Her cry is that of St. Francis of Sales: ‘“ Give me souls!” 
and to her prayers Dom Bede Camm, in his preface, attributes the 
conversions of Caldey, which she appears to have foretold in a 
remarkable manner. 

This book, as states one of the introductory letters, will serve 
to persons living in the world, not only as a “ practical proof of the 
supernatural...... well calculated to strengthen their faith and 
rekindle their piety,” but as a testimony of the power of the invisible 
bonds forged by prayer and the efficacy of a life immolated and 
hidden with Christ in God. 


ON SUNSET HIGHWAYS. By Thomas D. Murphy. Boston: 

The Page Co. Cloth, $3.00; morocco, $6.00 net. 

Mr. Murphy has written a charming book of his motor rambles 
in California. He says rightly that one cannot get the best idea 
of this wonderful State from the railway train, but that the motor 
takes one into the deepest recesses of mountain and valley, and to 
the most unfrequented nooks along the seashore. He describes 
particularly the country about Los Angeles, the inland route to 
San Diego, the imperial valley in the San Diego back country, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, and the Clear Lake Valley. This book will 
prove an invaluable guide to the motorist who is anxious to profit by 
the experiences of an expert. Although he takes pains to tell us he 
is not a Catholic, Mr. Murphy always speaks most enthusiastically 
of the old Spanish missions of California, and of the priests in 
charge, and their cordial welcome. 


THE STRAIGHT PATH. By Rev. M. J. Phelan, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 80 cents. 
Father Phelan has written a clear and interesting volume on the 
four marks of the Church and the Infallibility of the Pope. It is 
an excellent book to give to a non-Catholic who is studying the 


Church’s claims, for it is entirely free from controversial bitterness. 
VOL. CI.—53 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A CRITIC. By Joseph J. Reilly. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

In this analytical study, Dr. Reilly assails what he calls “ the 
Lowell tradition.” He unhesitatingly admits Lowell’s position as 
the greatest of American men of letters, but contends that the 
eminence is not his by right of his qualities as a critic. ‘To assign 
him such a rank is to do him the injustice of over-estimation.” 
That Lowell was provincial to an extent that impaired his perceptive 
powers; that he was essentially an impressionist; that his judgment 
was based on feeling, not thought; that he was temperamentally 
incapable of setting aside his personal preferences and referring to 
ultimate principles the matter under consideration, and that the 
deference paid to his dicta is because of their great quotability; 
these may be stated as the author’s main points. The attitude is 
discriminative, not depreciatory. When his judgment coincides 
with Lowell’s, Dr. Reilly calls upon us to share his enthusiasm 
for some bit of brilliant penetration or beauty of expression. 

Presumably, the book is for students. It is written concisely, 
introducing nothing superfluous; but the author’s mastery of his 
subject is apparent on every page, and in what is incidentally said 
concerning the science of criticism, there is so much illumination 
that a live interest is provided for all readers who value genuine 
criticism and desire its perpetuation. 


A RUSSIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS. By George Kennan. New 

York: The Century Co. $1.25 net. 

In ten stirring chapters, George Kennan pictures for us the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, the injustice of its law courts, 
the barbarity of its prisons, and the persecuting spirit of the Russian 
clergy. The book takes its name from the first sketch in the volume, 
which describes the troubles of an American drummer with the 
Russian police. As he says in his telegram home to Indianapolis: 
“ They jail a man in Russia if he mentions soap, if he sells fuel- 
cartridges or if his name is Gordon.” 


HILLSBORO PEOPLE. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

The stories of Vermont life which form the content of this 
volume are not of the highest grade of literary merit nor originality. 
The author has struck no new note in either character or environ- 
ment, nor, with the exception of In Memory of H. L. W.., are the 
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stories in themselves such as linger in the mind. They are, however, 
sufficiently well written, with an easy, sympathetic touch, and as a 
whole the book is agreeable reading. 

The Occasional Vermont Verses, by Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
neither give nor gain benefit from being interspersed. One or two 
of them are rather pretty. The average of ability displayed is about 
that of the prose with which they are in juxtaposition. 


THE WOLF HUNTERS. By George B. Grinnell. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Wolf Hunters, a tale of the buffalo plains in the winter of 
1862, is founded on the manuscript account of Robert Morris Peck 
of the First United States Cavalry. It was the custom in early days 
for parties of three or four men to camp on the plains of the far 
west and spend the winter “ wolfing.” They would kill a number 
of buffalo, and then poison the carcasses with strychnine. The 
wolves that fed on these carcasses died near them, and their pelts 
were taken to camp to be stretched and dried. The story tells in 
stirring fashion of the adventures of three ex-soldier trappers with 
the Jayhawkers of Kansas and the hostile Kiowa Indians. 


BIBLICAL LIBRARIES. By E. C. Richardson, Librarian of 
Princeton University. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
$1.25. 

This volume gives us a brief sketch of the history of libraries 
from 3400 B. Cc. to A.D. 150. After a preliminary chapter on what 
really constitutes a library, the writer gives an excellent account of 
libraries in the Babylonian period, the patriarchal period, the Egypt- 
ian period, in the times of the Judges, of Saul and the Kings prior 
to the Captivity, in the Persian and Greek periods, etc. Roman 
libraries and buildings in apostolic and post-apostolic times conclude 
the volume. His closing chapter on the Bible itself is most in- 
accurate, and would not convince any logical thinker, who ques- 
tioned the “superhuman authorship and authority of the Word 
of God.” 


THE WILL TO LIVE. By Henry Bordeaux. Translated by 
Pitts Duffield. New York: Duffield & Co. 75 cents net. 
The Will to Live is another link in the chain of novels which 
Henry Bordeaux has forged to defend the home and the Christian 
family from the evils of divorce, race suicide, adultery, and the 
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like. The hero, Maurice Roquevillard, is won back to his home 
from the bonds of an adulterous union by the love and devotion 
of his family and kinsfolk. 


THE DREAM OF SCIPIO. De Re Publica, VI., 9-29. By Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero. Edited, with an introduction, notes and 
3 an English translation by James A. Kleist, S.J. New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 50 cents. 
4 Cicero wrote the six books of his De Re Publica in 54 B. c. 
A when he was at the height of his political glory. This treatise was 
| lost for many centuries, until Cardinal Angelo Mai, in 1820, dis- 
| covered about one-third of it in a palimpsest which contained St. 
Augustine’s commentary on the Psalms. The Dream of Scipio 
was not found in this manuscript, but has come down to us through 
the commentary of Macrobius, a Roman antiquarian of the fifth 
century. 
d Father Kleist has edited this interesting treatise as a practical 
i illustration of the theory of Latin style. His translation is. well 
q done, and the many scholarly footnotes referring to grammatical 
q rules, special Latin idioms, and historical facts will prove most 
i useful to the student. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF JOHN AYSCOUGH. Chosen and 
Edited by Scannell O’Neill. The Angelus Series. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 50 cents. 

The compiler has given us, in compact form, gleanings from 

q the writings of Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew. The terse, epi- 

i grammatic, incisive style of the writer makes these selections, which 

1 are judiciously and widely chosen from his various works and pub- 

lished articles, particularly readable. 


THE CURSE OF ADAM. By Rev. P. M. Northcote, Ph.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 


This volume is a clear and popular exposition of the doctrine of 
the fall of man in Adam and his restoration in Christ, which, as 
Father Northcote tells us, “ constitutes the very backbone of the 
Christian religion.” The Abbé Vonier, O.S.B., in his preface de- 
clares this volume most opportune, for in our day “ great efforts are 
being made to solve the problems of the Fall in a merely natural, a 
merely physiological way. Let anyone read the reports of certain 
up-to-date scientific writers, chiefly on the subject of eugenics, and 
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the fact will become clear that nothing will save our society from 
falling back into the intellectual immodesties of pagan times except 
the old Christian doctrine of our fall in Adam and our raising up 
in Christ.” 


THE LAST OF THE VESTALS AND OTHER DRAMAS. $1.80. 
MARY MAGDALEN AND OTHER DRAMAS, By S. M. A. of 

St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Manitoba. $1.50. 

One of the sisters at St. Mary’s Academy in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, has written a dozen plays for school children. They are 
admirably adapted for the purpose of pleasing a commencement 
day audience. 


VISITS TO JESUS IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. By the 
author of May Devotions for Children. New York: J. F. 
Tapley Co. 25 cents net. 

This simple little volume is intended for the use of little 
children in their devotions to the Sacred Heart during the month 
of June, or on their retreats in preparation for First Holy Com- 
munion. It is well written, devout and practical. 


THE STORY OF ST. DOMINIC. By Marie St. S. Ellerker. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents net. 

This simple life of St. Dominic was written, as the author 
tells us, for little people. It brings out clearly the chief events 
in the Saint’s life, and from them teaches children loyalty to the 
Faith, zeal for souls, love of the Virgin Mary, and the spirit of 
prayer. 


Sige University of Wisconsin has published Public Recreation, by 
| R. H. Edwards, a scholarly volume which discusses thoroughly 
the problem of popular amusements in the United States to-day. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


NEW volume of verse by Mr. Thomas Walsh is to be published 

in September by The Macmillan Co. It is the first collection 

of his poems to appear since the publication, five years ago, of 

Prison Ships and Other Poems, and this fact, no less than the excel- 

lent quality of Mr. Walsh’s verse, will undoubtedly insure the success 
of the forthcoming volume. 
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N pamphlet and book form Rev. Joseph McDonnell, S.J., gives 
an explanation of the “‘ Nine Offices” of the Sacred Heart, 
under the title of The Service of the Sacred Heart. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 35 cents net.) The custom of distributing 
these nine offices, or services, among clients zealous for the interests 
of the Sacred Heart, dates from the time of Blessed Margaret Mary, 
who established this salutary practice at her convent of Paray. In 
addition to a general description of the practice, there is a clear 
explanation of the offices, with accompanying meditations and 
prayers. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


In view of the very great interest at the present time in the Hague Conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has 
published a score of pamphlets which afford the public accurate information 
about the status of these international agreements, and the extent to which the 
Powers now at war are bound by their provisions. 


The America Press sends us three issues of the Catholic Mind, viz., Was 
Shakespeare a Catholic? Dante’s Six Hundred and Fiftieth Birthday, by Dr. 
Walsh, and The Church and the Mexican Revolution, by Dr. Kelly. 5 cents each. 


From the Australian Catholic Truth Society we have the following pamph- 
lets: The Priest on the Battlefield, by Father Lockington; The Mass, by Father 
Devine, and Church Music in New Zealand, by M. C. Callan. 5 cents each. 


The Lithuanian Information Bureau of Paris has just issued two English 
pamphlets by J. Gabrys: A Sketch of the Lithuanian Nation and Lithuania 
and the Autonomy of Poland. 


The Government Printing Office of Washington has published The Report 
of the Bureau of Education on Work Among the Natives of Alaska; The 
Report of Commissioner Davies of the Department of Commerce on the Lumber 
Industry in the United States; and two volumes by the Smithsonian Institution: 
Cyrus Byington’s Dictionary of the Choctaw Language, and the Ethnozodlogy 
of the Tewa Indians of New Mexico, by J. Henderson and J. P. Harrington. 

The Children (Rev. Director Holy Childhood Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
describes the work of the Association of the Holy Childhood in reclaiming to 
Christ hundreds of thousands of unbaptized little ones in the mission field, and 
appeals to those who have the care of children to stimulate the interest of 
“Christ’s little ones” in this field so especially suited to their zeal. 

From the office of the Irish Messenger we have received two pamphlets 
on special aspects of the war in France. The Countess de Courson, in The 
Young Men of France and the War, relates a number of authentic anecdotes 
regarding the “supernatural heroism” of young Frenchmen at the front. These 
personal records form an impressive festimony to the religious awakening in 
France. A Hero of the War, by the same writer, adapted from the French of 
Pére Suau, S.J., is a brief biography of Father Gilbert de Gironde, S.J., who 
died on the field, December 7, 1914. 

“Miriam Agatha,” in Mates (Melbourne: Australian Catholic Truth So- 


ciety) tells a tale of thirst and wandering in the Australian wilderness, and the 
finding of the “living water.” 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


La Question Religieuse en France Pendant la Guerre de 1914, by Vte. 
Maurice de Lestrange. Volume I., 80 centimes; Volume II., 1 fr. (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux.) These two volumes contain a number of documents issued by 
the French Government and the French bishops, together with many extracts 
from French newspapers and periodicals, which set forth clearly the status of 
public opinion in France from August to December, 1914, with regard to the 
Catholic Church. The compiler wishes to warn his readers against the optimistic 
view that the French anti-clericals will cease persecuting the Church once the 
war is over. 

Consignes de Guerre, by Monsignor Tissier, Bishop of Chalons. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 3frs. 50.) Bishop Tissier has published thirty patriotic sermons 
and conferences preached in his cathedral before and during the Great War. 

Catéchisme de la Vie Religieuse, by Monsignor Lelong. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 1fr.) This little manual of the late Bishop Lelong of Nevers treats, 
in a clear and simple manner, of vocation, the religious life, the vows, the chief 
virtues of a religious, and the like. It is written primarily for the novices of 
religious orders of women. 

France et Bélgique—Etudes Littéraires, by Eugéne Gilbert. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 3frs. 50.) Eugéne Gilbert, the well-known Belgian literary 
critic, has written nearly forty essays on contemporary Belgian and French 
novelists, essayists and poets. Among the Belgians he mentions Georges Virrés, 
Georges Rencey, Louis Delattre, Firmin Van den Bosch, Pierre Nothomb, and 
Adophe Hardy; and among the French, Paul Bourget, Jean Nesmy, Maurice 
Barrés, Réne Bazin, Henri Bordeaux, Jules Lemaitre, Victor Giraud, Madame 
Felix-Faure-Goyau, Léon Bocquet, and Louis Le Cardonnel. 

Venise—La Ville des Doges, by Rafael E. Urmeneta. Two volumes. 
Translated from the Spanish by Madame Jean Carriére. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie.) These two volumes will give the average reader a good idea of the 
history of Venice, and a scholarly estimate of its painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. The author acknowledges his debt to Molmenti’s History of Venice 
and to Venturi’s History of Italian Art. 

Exposition de la Morale Catholique—L’Espérance, by the Abbé M. A. 
Janvier, O.P. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 4frs.), is the Abbé’s Lenten course 
delivered at Notre Dame in 1913 treating of the virtue of Hope. 

L’Enigme Allemande, by Georges Bourdon. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
3frs. 50.) Georges Bourdon wrote most of the present volume for the Paris 
Figaro a year or so ago. He tells us that he did his utmost to give a fair and 
impartial picture of modern Germany. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


Statistics and a Moral. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. The 
Catholic population of England and Wales is 1,891,006, while the 
total population is 36,000,000, making one out of every eighteen 
a Catholic. On the other hand, in the United States, one in every 
six is a Catholic, there being 16,309,310 Catholics to 98,000,000 
total population. These figures are from the official Catholic Direc- 
tory of England and Wales, and from an analysis of the United 
States official Catholic Directory, printed in The Lamp of last 
April. The contrast now becomes favorable to England and Wales. 
They have about 4,000 priests, one to every 500 souls; the United 
States has about 19,000 priests, one to every 800 souls. They have 
1,879 churches, one for every 1,000 people; we have 14,961 
churches with the same average. The archdiocese of New York 
alone has a Catholic population of 2,885,824, or half as much again 
as the total Catholic population of England and Wales, yet the 
latter have more priests, more churches, more Catholic schools, 
more Catholic children in the Catholic schools (in England and 
Wales, one in five; in New York, one in ten). 

“ Tt is quite probable that the ‘little flock in England and Wales’ 
is one of the most highly organized Catholic bodies in the Catholic 
Church,” yet “it is probable that we have not one quarter of the 
organizations and laborers necessary for the conversion of the coun- 
_, ae Workers must be multiplied and their powers increased 
fourfold, or the conversion of the country will be but an idle dream 
of ‘men who die.’ ””—The Tablet, June 5. 


Father Maturin. By Wilfrid Ward. ‘The exteraal events of 
Father Maturin’s life were not of great importance, except as af- 
fording occasions for his real life work, his constant personal in- 
fluence. He was the son of a well-known High Church clergyman in 
Ireland. He worked in England and America as a Cowley Father ; 
he did much mission work for eighteen years as a Catholic priest. 
During all this time he used to the utmost his influence as a writer, a 
preacher of sermons and spiritual retreats, and a director of souls. 
In his last years he was chaplain to the Oxford Catholic under- 
graduates. Great missionary zeal, spiritual genius, and penetrating 
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psychological insight were the gifts which enabled Father Maturin 
to lead many to a Christian life and often to high spirituality. In 
private life he was a charming companion, full of sympathy and 
frank simplicity. He met his death in the sinking of the Lusitania, 
May 7, 1915.—The Dublin Review, July. 


Anglicanism, Past and Present. By James Britten. The Eng- 
lish Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century, by the late Paul 
Thureau-Dangin, covers the period from the beginning of the 
Oxford Movement to the death of Cardinal Manning, in 1892. 
The present attitude of the “ Catholic ” party differs as widely from 
the earlier Anglicanism as the latter did from the Protestantism 
which preceded it. A full belief in the Real Presence, indistin- 
guishable to the ordinary mind from Transubstantiation, has steadily 
gained ground; the cultus of Our Lady and the honor and invoca- 
tion of Saints have made notable advances. A more recent develop- 
ment is the use of prayers for the dead. Various societies in the 
English Church have taken up one or the other of these distinctly 
Catholic practices. The difficulties of corporate reunion are, never- 
theless, as great as ever. The influence of the Low Church party 
has steadily diminished ; on the other hand, the Broad Church, in 
its new “modernist” aspect, has attained increasing strength.— 
The Dublin Review, July. 


The Criterion of Catholic Philosophy, by A. J. Rahilly, shows 
the precise connection between Catholic philosophy and Catholic 
Faith. From the earliest period of Christianity there has been slowly 
evolved a distinctive Catholic philosophy. It was never identified 
with theology; it is a complete rational system, full of power and 
progressiveness, reaching into every department of life. Scholas- 
ticism has its roots deep in Christianity and in patristic thought; 
it is still living and vigorous to-day; it is the systematic development 
of the philosophical presuppositions and implications of Christianity. 
Christian theology being a revelation ab extra, is not an elaboration 
of human reason. It furnishes a touchstone, whereby we can test 
the falsity, but not the truth, of any philosophical system; it is a 
negative norm, in the sense that it supplies data which no true phil- 
osophy can contradict. Christianity permeates all thought and 
life; one cannot segregate a portion of philosophy and say that 
it has no connection with it—The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 


July. 
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St. Vincent Ferrer, Preacher of the Judgment. By Wilfrid 
Lescher, O.P. St. Vincent’s sermons bore the full burden of the 
Dies Ire, and might almost be called a paraphrase of that great 
hymn. No preacher in his day preached with such remarkable 
success, yet he spoke in the words of Scripture, and it does not 
appear that he went beyond them. St. Vincent called himself the 
angel of the Apocalypse, probably figuratively. It does not appear 
that he predicted the Judgment; he spoke of it as present, as do 
the Scriptures.—The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August. 


Inductive Determinism and the Miraculous. By Joseph de 
Tonquédec. Determinism is the affirmation of a necessary connec- 
tion between the phenomena of the world. The advocates of in- 
ductive determinism, like Hume and Mill, allege a uniform expe- 
rience against miracles. To-day, for many savants, induction is 
nothing but a provisional manner of grouping facts; it is founded 
on ordinary experience: “I never saw a miracle; no one that I 
know ever saw one; therefore no one ever saw one.” 

Ignorance of natural causes and the creative power of the 
imagination are presented as a sufficient general explanation of the 
belief in the marvelous. Induction looked at negatively eliminates 


certain phenomena from possible causes: an oak never grows from 


corn. Induction of this character (when applied to miracles) ex- 
cludes the influence of certain antecedents on certain results. In- 
ductive science is radically inefficacious to demonstrate the non- 
existence of the miraculous; for induction is occupied with facts 
as they ordinarily occur, with the rule; it does not deal with the 
question of possibility or impossibility —Etudes, June. 
§ 
The Month (July): In The Doctrine of the Great Hour, Rev. 
Thomas G. Gerrard uses Mr. Chesterton’s phrase to express one 
of the chief elements in the philosophy of Browning. Browning 
evidently felt his elopement with Elizabeth Barrett to be his own 
“ great hour;” that this act was moral because successful. This 
false philosophy is widespread to-day. No amount of success can 
make bad good. It is not success which justifies an exceptional 
illegal act; it is a well-known principle known as epikeia, which 
enables a man to interpret the mind of the legislator. The success 
of the action is a mere sign or symptom that he has understood 
the situation. E. M. Walker gives an account of one of the 





foremost literary men of his day in France, Charles Péguy, who 
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was killed last September in the Battle of the Marne. He was of 
peasant stock; as he grew up the religion of his childhood fell. from 
him. He started his career as a Socialist and Anti-Militarist. But 
his love of humanity and his whole-hearted reverence for the Saints 
led him back to God. He had great devotion for Joan of Arc, and 
in I910 appeared his Mystery of the Charity of Joan of Arc. 
For the writing of this remarkable work, Péguy prepared himself 
for years. Besides this he has left a considerable mass of prose and 
verse. The recent publication of a revised Ordo administrandi 
Sacramenta, gives occasion to Father Thurston for a most inter- 
esting article, entitled English Ritualia, Old and New, on some of 
the changes that have taken place in the manner of administering 
the Sacraments since pre-Reformation times. 





The Irish Theological Quarterly (July): In Pessimism or 
Supernaturalism, John Ashton, S.J., shows the wide spread of pes- 
simism during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as the outcome 
of naturalistic philosophy. Naturalists often use the word “ spirit- 
ual” to signify the “ moral,” or to include, implicitly, the “ super- 
natural.” There is no objection to this last use, provided it be 
clearly recognized that the sanctions of the supernatural can only 
come through revelation. “ Spiritual” is sometimes understood, 
in a confused sort of way, to include the religious. Religion is a 
higher order than morality, morality is a necessary foundation on 
which the supernatural structure, reaching up to communion with 
God, may be raised, through the descent of the Divine, to the level 
of man. Both angels and men were created in the supernatural 
state, which forbids us to ascribe all the anomalies of the natural- 
istic hypothesis to the original designs of God. Rev. J. B. 
O’Connell, Ph.D., discusses The Beginnings of Philosophy. The 
meaning of the word philosophy has varied in different ages; taking 
the Aristotelian use of the term as the standard, viz., the indepen- 
dent work of reason arranging knowledge in a methodical manner 
by means of the ultimate causes of things, it seems undoubtedly 
true that we must seek the origin of philosophy in the Greek 
thought of the sixth century B. C. in Ionia. 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): Rev. T. E. Flynn 
contributes a valuable summary of recent discoveries on The Psy- 
chology and Physiology of Attention, showing their practical value 
for teachers and preachers. C. Reddin pleads for the study of 
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mental science as an aid to mental hygiene. Rev. William A. 
Sutton, S.J., comments on suffering and sin in Glimpses of God’s 
Ways and Thoughts. 

(July): Rev. David Barry treats of Affinity, the relationship 
that exists between either partner of a marriage and the 
blood-relatives of the other, and which within certain limits forms 
a diriment impediment to matrimony. First, because the intimate 
and sacred union of husband and wife incorporates each into the 
family of the other; second, as a restraint upon the relations of one 
partner with the relatives of the other. The regulations for dis- 
pensing the impediment differ according to the nature of the case. 





Etudes (July 5-20): For some years past, the Exercises of St. 
Ignatius have been the subject of attack in various French period- 
icals. The basis of these attacks was the fact that the Founder of 
the Society of Jesus did not take into his Institute the choir custom 
of reciting the Canonical Hours as was customary in the older 
Orders of the Church, thereby setting aside the social method in 
favor of an individualistic method of recitation. Paul Aucler 
reviews the salient points of a reply of these attacks published by 
Rev. Alexander Brou, entitled The Spirituality of St. Ignatius, in 
which the author shows that St. Ignatius had the full sanction of 
the Church in his change of method for the recitation of the Canon- 
ical Hours, by which nothing has been lost, and something gained. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (June): H. Lesétre prints an essay, 
hitherto unknown, on The Mystery of the Redemption, by M. 
Faillon, of St. Sulpice. J. Bricourt writes on Belgian Catholics 
and Liberty of Teaching. _ 

(July): A Travers la Littérature Italienne is the first of two 
studies which M. Bricourt proposes to publish in honor of the public 
declaration of war by Italy, and the consequent fraternal sympathy 
which thus unites the two nations. The second will be Autour du 
“ Risorgimento” Italien. In this first article, M. Bricourt has 
drawn largely on M. Hauvette’s work, La Littérature Italienne, for 
his facts, and for his appreciation of the Italian authors which 
he here considers: namely, Petrarch, Boccacio, Machiavelli, Ariosto, 
Galileo, Metastase, Goldini, Parini, the priest whose liberal sym- 
pathies led him astray, and Alfieri; Monti and Foscolo, poets 
who sang during the Napoleonic wars of Italy’s hopes and sorrows; 
Silvio Pellico and Manzoni, and, lastly, d’Annunzio and Carducci. 































Recent Events. 


The Editor of THe CATHOLIC WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,’ voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The relative positions of the opposing lines 
Progress of the War. in France, Alsace and Belgium have under- 

gone but little change. The war of “ attri- 
tion” is still going on. The trenches on each side are fortified by 
every conceivable entanglement, and defended by all the appliances 
that modern science provides, so that they have become almost im- 
pregnable. 

After failing three times, and almost a year after the date 
appointed in her time-table, Germany has at last taken Warsaw. 
It would be foolish to attempt to belittle the importance of 
this event. Warsaw is the third city of the Russian Empire, 
with a population of nearly a million, the western converging point 
of the Russian railway systems, with great bridges over the Vistula. 
Its loss has postponed indefinitely all prospect of a renewal of a 
Russian offensive. But as the Russian armies have withdrawn 
substantially intact, the reverse is still far from being a decisive 
defeat. The determination of Russia to continue the war is not 
in the least affected; while the resistance she has offered to the 
German armies has given time to France and Great Britain to secure 
the supply of munitions which was necessary for them. 

Little progress has been made in the Dardanelles. It, too, has 
become the scene of trench warfare, in which the defenders are 
placed in the most advantageous of positions, and are superior in 
numbers to the forces ranged against them. Italy is making slow 
but sure progress in her attack upon Austria, and is holding Austrian 
forces along a line of some four hundred miles. This is in itself 
a conspicuous service to the cause of the Allies. Great Britain has 
had some slight success in the region of the Persian Gulf, while the 
attack upon Aden has opened a new scene of warfare. No further 
attempt has been made upon Egypt. In East Africa things remain 
in statu quo, while in Cameroon the united forces of France and 
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England are making progress. The campaign in German South- 
west Africa has come to a successful end, and the conquered 
territory is now being administered by the Union Government of 
South Africa. The submarine warfare on Great Britain is begin- 
ning to cause a little uneasiness, but the fact that the import of food 
supplies has increased when compared with the corresponding 
period of last year by 182,700 tons, shows how impotent have been 
the efforts of Germany to starve the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


At the beginning of the war the watchword 
Great Britain. was “business as usual :” after twelve months 
this has been changed into “nothing as 
usual.” The change is due to the determination of the people to 
leave nothing undone, and to make every sacrifice which may be 
necessary to carry the war to a successful issue. Complete agree- 
ment, however, does not exist as to what measures may be necessary 
in order to achieve this result. The point on which divergence is 
the greatest, is the question of conscription, or, as its advocates 
prefer to call it, national service. By means of voluntary enlist- 
ment there has been raised an army of some three millions—the 
exact number has not been disclosed. This is an achievement 
unparalleled in history, and hence the defenders of the voluntary 
system, and the opponents of compulsion, argue that it would be 
unwise to adopt a system which is the characteristic mark of that 
Prussian militarism, the suppression of which is one of the chief 
objects of the. war. To bring into Great Britain the very thing 
which is most hateful in their opponents would, in reality, be suffer- 
ing a moral defeat for the sake of an apparent victory, and would 
involve so great a change in national habits as to render even a 
successful outcome of the war a permanent disaster. For some 
years the late Lord Roberts was the promoter of a modified form 
of universal service, to which many of the Liberal leaders offered a 
strenuous opposition. It is hard for them even now to acknowledge 
their mistake. In the eyes of some of the working classes, and 
this class now forms the dominant section of the population, any- 
thing like compulsory service is regarded as slavery, and to the 
attempt to impose it forceful resistance is threatened. 
The movement in favor of some form of national service is, 
however, gaining ground. Of its supporters some are in favor of 
its being adopted’ at once; while others. are waiting to see 
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whether it may not be possible to win on the voluntary system. 
Should success be jeopardized, conscription would be adopted. Even 
such Radicals as Mr. Lloyd George are ready to take this course. 
The Cabinet is supposed to be divided. It would seem to be more 
prudent not to run any hazards in such an all important matter. 
The arguments for taking the step seem far weightier than those 
offered in opposition. In addition to the one just referred to— 
the folly of running any risks—the injustice of the voluntary 
system is made evident to anyone who gives careful consideration 
to the subject. The men who volunteer are the choicest and the 
best of the population. 

One of the reasons of the shortage of munitions is that so 
many skilled artisans have enlisted and gone to the front—a thing 
which has crippled the manufacturers. An undue proportion of 
married men—no less, indeed, than eight hundred and fifty thousand 
—have entered the army, leaving behind a large number of de- 
pendents who have to be provided for, a thing which has been 
done on a most generous scale, but which has added immensely to 
the expense of the war. In fact, the expense of the voluntary 
system is one of the strongest objections which is offered to it. 
The payment of a voluntary army has to be on a far more generous 
scale than that which is given to the nation in arms. Germany is 
not paying half as much as Great Britain for the vast numbers she 
has in arms, and in France even less is being given. To many, too, 
it seems intolerably unjust that the slackers should be left at home 
to enjoy themselves, while the energetic and active members of the 
community are shedding their blood for their advantage. 

Then again there are many who shrink from the responsibility 
of voluntarily offering themselves, but who would readily obey a 
universally imposed obligation. There is, in fact, good reason to 
believe that there would be very few who would not gladly respond, 
the attitude of the largest number of those who have not volunteered 
being that they are only “waiting to be fetched.” Moreover, it 
is a great mistake to give to national service, or to use the 
plain term conscription, the epithet of Prussian. The Prussian 
military system is a thing sué generis, altogether different in 
spirit and character from conscription as it exists in such demo- 
cratic countries as Switzerland and France. Nor is compulsion 
unknown in Great Britain, where education, the payment of old-age 
pensions and sick relief, to mention only a few instances, are 
compulsory. Considerations such as these render it probable that 
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some form of compulsory national service, and that not merely 
military, but industrial, may be introduced. 

The Registration Bill which has now become law will facilitate 
such an adoption, for it imposes, under serious penalties, upon 
every inhabitant of Great Britain, whether man or woman, between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, the obligation of replying to 
several questions, among which are included whether the work on 
which he is employed is work for any Government department, 
or otherwise serving war purposes; and whether he is skilled in 
and able and willing to perform any work other than the work 
(if any) at which he is at the time employed, and, if so, the nature 
thereof. Although these questions have. for their primary object 
the organization of the industrial resources of the nation in support 
of the war, yet the information given by the answers will be available 
for conscription, and will render it more easy to carry it into effect, 
in the event of the Government deciding to adopt that course. This 
has been openly avowed by members of the Cabinet. It would, 
however, be necessary to obtain the consent of Parliament by a 
further act. 

The Munitions Act is another extension of Governmental 
authority overruling the freedom usually enjoyed by British citizens. 
It gives to the Minister of Munitions the power to take control over 
such manufacturing establishments as it may deem necessary for 
producing munitions for carrying on the war. In the establish- 
ments so taken over those trade union practices and rules tending 
to restrict production or employment which have been so keenly 
fought for and defended by the working classes, have been put 
an end to for the period of the war; on the other hand, the net 
profits of the employers are restricted to a certain amount, any 
excess over that amount being paid into the Exchequer. Regula- 
tions are made for the stabilization of wages: no change can take 
place without a reference to the Minister of Munitions. A volun- 
tary body of munition workers is enrolled under the provisions of 
the act and with the codperation of the trade union leaders, with a 
view to working in controlled establishments if required. For all 
trades having to do with the requirements of the war, the Act, either 
directly or by a proclamation which it authorizes, renders strikes 
and lockouts unlawful until the case has been referred to the Board 
of Trade. In fact, compulsory arbitration is enacted. It was this 
provision of the. act that the South Wales miners set at. defiance, 

.and it-must be. admitted with -success. For how can a law be 
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enforced when two hundred thousand men are bent on violating it? 
It was to the eloquent entreaties of Mr. Lloyd George, combined 
with certain concessions on the part of the mine owners, rather 
than out of respect or submission to the law, that the miners 
yielded and resumed their tasks. The conduct of the South Wales 
miners affords an extreme instance of the spirit by which the British 
workmen are animated at the present time. They are, or may be, 
willing to offer service voluntarily, but any attempt at compulsion 
they will not brook. In this way they offer a complete contrast to 
the working classes both of Germany and even of France. 

Another instance of the impossibility of governing in advance 
of public opinion, is afforded by the attempt made by the Govern- 
ment to regulate the sale of liquor. Mr. Lloyd George suggested 
a measure which he looked upon as necessary to cope with the evils 
caused by excessive drinking—Prohibition, in fact, for the entire 
nation. The opposition was, however, so strong that he had to be 
satisfied with the imposition of some additional duties, and with 
being given the power to control the liquor traffic in certain districts, 
which had to be specified by proclamation. Such districts are mili- 
tary camps, transport and munition areas. 

The most striking instance of the power which the judgment 
of the people possesses is the formation of the present Coalition 
Cabinet. The exact circumstances which led to the change are not 
known. Whether it was due, as he himself asserts, to Mr. Asquith’s 
spontaneous feeling that the nation required a ministry representa- 
tive of all its sections, or to the revelations of the Times corre- 
spondent about the shortage of shells, or to the conflict between 
Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill, the causa causans of the change 
was the conviction which had become widespread that the resources 
of the country were not being organized in a way adequate for the 
calls. the wax was making upon them. The voluntary suppression 
of criticism since the beginning of the war, both inside and outside 
of Parliament, could not prevent the formation of this conviction, 
perhaps even gave it the strength and volume which on a fitting 
opportunity found means of expression. It need.not be said that 
the change was not caused by any hesitation or lack of determina- 
tion on the part of the nation about the prosecution of the war to a 
successful issue. On the contrary, it was due to the doubt whether 
the Government was showing itself a fitting instrument for the 
accomplishment of this end. The life of the present Government 
depends upon its proving itself capable in this respect; and it will 
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meet with more outspoken criticism than did its predecessor. The 
late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when asked what England should do 
in the event of its being engaged in a great Continental war, replied: 
“Appoint a dictator.” This is not a practical question at the 
present time, but if the choice should have to be made between 
taking this course and risking defeat, the choice would—such is the 
spirit of the nation—be in favor of a temporary dictatorship. There 
may be an apparent contradiction between this statement and the 
conduct of the South Wales miners, to which reference has been 
made, but the contradiction is only apparent. The love of freedom 
is the principle on which these miners acted, and the love of freedom 
from the power of Germany, which would be the consequence of 
her victory, would bind the miners with every other class in the 
kingdom to submit to a home dictatorship in order to secure freedom 
from such a foreign domination. 

Never in England’s history has there existed such a perfect 
union among all parties and persons in support of a war as there 
exists in the present case. A large party was organized against 
the wars with Napoleon, and actively opposed them. The same is 
true of the recent Boer War, of which Mr. Lloyd George was one 
among many prominent opponents. There are now, of course, as 
at all times, the sort of men who are always in opposition. Moreover, 
there are not a few idealists who, however, are not so much opposed 
to the war as they are in favor of premature terms of peace. Among 
these is Mr. E. D. Morel, who made such a successful fight against 
King Leopold’s treatment of the natives in Belgian Congo. He, 
with a few others, including Mr. Norman Angell and some fifty 
members of Parliament, and it is said a quarter of a million sup- 
porters, have formed an association called the Union of Democratic 
Control. This Union disclaims the. desire to make peace at any 
price, but thinks British diplomacy has been at fault in the past, and 
advocates radical changes in its methods for the future. Its pro- 
gramme is the embodiment of the conditions necessary to secure 
permanent peace. Everything in the way of secrecy in negotiations 
between the nations it condemns. Of every step taken in Parliament, 
and through it, the people ought to be fully informed, and to it 
ought to be given the right of decision, the chief groups of 
Socialists hold with the rest of the nation. There is, however, an 
insignificant minority of Socialists going by the name of the 
Independent Labor Party, that takes a line of its own which it is 
‘hard to define. It seems to be neither for nor against the war. 
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With these exceptions, if exceptions they may be called, absolute 
union exists, and a firm determination to put out the last ounce of 
strength, to send the last man, and to spend the last penny, in what 
is looked upon as a life and death struggle. 

No notable success in the actual conflict in Europe can be 
chronicled, unless it is to be reckoned as a success that the Germans 
have not been able to advance. When the shortage of munitions 
is borne in mind, this may be considered no small achievement. 
How great this shortage has been has not been revealed, but during 
the time which it lasted, it constituted a grave peril. Instances are 
reported where the guns were limited to five rounds a day. This 
has now been, or is, at least, on the point of being remedied, as a 
consequence of the organization of industry which has taken place 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s administration. 

A striking result of the war is the close union which has 
already been effected between the mother country and her colonies. 
They have all made her cause their own in a way which surpassed 
all anticipation. Of Canada, India, Australia and New Zealand 
it is needless to speak. But that the commander of the Boer forces 
in the recent war with Great Britain should have become the com- 
mander of the forces which have stripped Germany of her south- 
west African territories, was a thing hardly to be expected. The 
war has been the means of welding the Empire into a closer union 
than has ever yet existed. It is looked upon as certain that a change 
in the present constitutional arrangements will be made such as to 
give to the colonies a voice in the government of the Empire. As 
an omen of the approaching change, the Premier of Canada was 
invited during his recent visit to be present at a Cabinet meeting. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous success is the raising, within a 
few weeks, of a loan larger by far than has ever yet been made. 
The enormous sum of three billions was subscribed out of what is 
called the home savings of the community: that is to say, without 
touching at all, or to a very small extent, the foreign investments, 
which amount to the stupendous sum of twenty billions, but for 
which at the present time no market can be found, except at a great 
sacrifice. Nor is this all. The face of the nation is resolutely set 
not only to submit to additional taxation, but also to the issue of 
further loans which, it is stated on high financial authority, may 
have to be made up to an amount of ten billions. In view of this 
condition of things, the habits of the nation are being changed; 
thrift and economy. are being practised; the purchase of foreign 
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goods is being avoided, as far as possible, in order that the balance 
of trade which is now against the country may turn in its favor. 
’ “ Nothing as usual” is now the watchword. 


The fourteenth of July, the National Féte 
France. Day, was celebrated with impressive cere- 
monies, and gave an opportunity.to demon- 
strate how complete is the unity which now exists between all 
parties. Royalists and Bonapartists, Republicans and Socialists 
took part in the procession on the occasion of the removal of the 
remains of Rouget de Lisle, the composer of the “ Marseillaise,” to 
the Invalides. The President, in his speech, reiterated the solemn 
determination of the French people never to sheathe the sword, 
which they had been forced to draw, “ until the day when we have 
avenged our dead, when the common victory of the Allies shall 
allow us to rebuild our ruins, to make France whole again, and to 
protect herself effectively against the periodical renewal of provoca- 
tion.” A limping, panting peace would leave France in a condition 
of political, moral, and economic vassalage to her enemies. Such a 
proposal would be an insult to the national good sense and fore- 
sight. “ The whole future of our race,.its very existence, hangs 
upon the weighty minutes of this inexorable war. We have the 
will to win. We hold the certainty of victory, confident in our 
strength and in that of our Allies as in our right.” 
The President did no more than give expression to the spirit 
of the French people. Although hopes had been entertained of a 
great offensive which by this time would have driven the invaders 
out of French territory, the lack of munitions has frustrated this 
effort. Hence the people have now accepted the prospect of another 
winter campaign, and their spirit has been improved by the ordeal 
through which France has passed. Although they realize to the 
full the strength of Germany, and highly value the help of their 
Allies, confidence in their own strength has become greater and 
greater as the months have passed. The poor have suffered little 
from the war; it is upon what is called the lower-middle class that 
the greater burdens have been cast. The economical habits which 
are characteristic of the French people render it easy for them 
to curtail expenses. The conduct of the enemy has added a new 
stimulus, and has bound together those who were hitherto most 
bitter enemies into what is called a “sacred union,” by which is 
expressed the conviction of the holiness of their cause. The chronic 
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suspicion of each other’s intentions which used to be entertained by 
political parties has disappeared, and this has given a solidity to 
French political life which would have been thought impossible a 
year ago. Cheerfulness has become the chief characteristic of the 
French soldier, that and a confidence in the ultimate result, together 
with patience and fortitude to endure to the end. “ We shall last 
out just one day longer than the enemy.” 

The women of France are as wholehearted as the men, and in 
large numbers supply their places, not only on the farms, but in the 
factories. In the making of munitions, and in a thousand other 
ways, they free men to serve at the front. So great is their willing- 
ness to work in every class, high and low, rich and poor, that they 
have become one of the chief assets of the State. They form a 
driving force which sends men to the trenches in the rare cases 
where such a force is needed. While the cost of living is thirty 
per cent higher in France than it is in England, the genius for saving 
of the French woman has enabled her not only to manage to keep 
things going, but to maintain in most cases that secret of French 
thrift—the habit of saving even in times like the present. 

The Cabinet which was formed at the beginning of the war 
remains substantially unchanged, not having had to undergo a 
re-formation like that of the British. There has, however, been a 
movement organized by several groups of members of the legislature 
to bring about a more complete control by Parliament than that 
which has existed since the beginning of the war. The rdéle of 
Parliament has been somewhat effaced in favor of the direct action 
of the Ministers of War and Marine. Their administration has 
indeed been subjected to searching criticisms by Parliamentary com- 
mittees, and even to a few open attacks in Parliament. M. Hervé, 
who is an extreme Radical, has found fault with one ofthe acts 
of the Minister of War as reactionary and as a humiliation of the 
Republican Party. Any crisis has been avoided by an agreement 
which has been made between the groups and the Government. 
This agreement is on moderate lines, and gives to Parliamentary 
committees the right to appoint delegates to visit the front from 
time to time in order to study specified questions. It does not, 
however, give these delegates the right to roam about within the 
zone of the armies for the purpose of conducting a general inquiry 
into every detail. All interference with purely military matters is 
to be carefully avoided. 

The enemy naturally wishes to sow dissension between the 
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Allies. This has taken the form of trying to make France believe 
that Great Britain is not putting forth every possible effort, and 
even that so far she has been of no service to the common cause. 
The internal difficulties of Great Britain have given her a good 
opportunity. She has made use, too, of the secret agents which she 
still maintains in London and in Paris to promote those misunder- 
standings which are so apt to arise between both nations and in- 
dividuals. These efforts have been successfully counteracted by 
mutual visits, and by publications describing the efforts and work 
of each. A week before the French National Féte Day, ‘“‘ France’s 
Day,” was celebrated in London, and the capital and many cities 
were decorated with the Tricolor. Mass was said in Westminster 
Cathedral in the presence of Cardinal Bourne. A Conference has 
been held between the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain 
and the Ministers of War and of the Navy, together with the 
Generals Commanding-in-Chief. The result has been the very 
opposite of that which the enemy desired—a closer understanding 
and an increase of mutual confidence. 


There is not much to be said of Germany, 

Germany. except that her confidence in a victorious 

issue of the war is still maintained, and has 

been increased by the great victories over Russia. Boasting on this 

account is legitimate enough, but when it comes to prophecy, and 

prophecy with definite dates, it would be well to be more prudent. 

A writer of some prominence in Germany, Herr Maximilian 

Harden, has found it necessary to warn his fellow-countrymen 

against interpreting the military and political position merely ac- 

cording to their wishes. Nothing, the Duke of Wellington used 
to say, is so uncertain as the result of a battle. 

The harvest for 1915 has been secured, and is said to be 
moderately good; hence no increase of maximum prices will be 
made by the Government. Germans are learning every day more 
and more plainly that nowadays the individual, with all that he has 
and all that he can do, belongs to the State; coal has now been put 
under strict regulations, as well as cotton. Some little doubt is 
allowable as to the genuine character of German confidence in 
victory from the fact of the rumors of peace which are being cir- 
culated. These undoubtedly do not come from any one of the 
Allies, the determination of all of whom is unflinching. The small 
group of English Socialists which goes by the name of the Inde- 
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pendent Labor Party, is making a great deal of the German Social- 
ists’ Manifesto in behalf of peace, and look upon it as representing 
the mind of no small number of the German people. Hatred of 
England seems to be toning down; at least it is said the “ Hymn 
of Hate” is being suppressed. This country is now somewhat 
in disfavor in Germany. “ Herr” Wilson’s opinions command no 
respect, and his attitude is looked upon as irritating. So far the 
Government vouchsafes no reply. 


At the time these notes are being written, 

The Balkan States. the attitude of all of these States is still am- 

; biguous, although it would seem as if grave 

decisions were impending. Rumania has had the courage to refuse 

to allow munitions of war to pass through her territory on the 

way from Germany to Turkey, and for this she has been threatened 
with a loss of independence by the newspaper press of Germany. 

A Convention has been made between Bulgaria and Turkey by 
which the Dedeagatch railway has been ceded to Bulgaria, as well 
as all the territory west of the Maritza. To the formal denial 
made by Bulgaria, that she has bound herself to be neutral, and not 
to permit the passage of contraband of war to Turkey, little credit 
is given. A tacit understanding at least is looked upon as having 
been arrived at by the two contracting States. Turkey is not 
likely to have made such large concessions without a quid pro quo. 

In Greece there appears to be a conspiracy to defy the will of 
the majority. At the election held in June the supporters of the 
Ministry were defeated. This should have led, by constitutional 
usage, to the resignation of the Premier. He, however, availed 
himself of the legal right he possessed to remain in power until the 
meeting of the Assembly on the twentieth of July. On the eight- 
eenth he procured a decree from the King proroguing the meeting 
until the sixteenth of August, on the plea of the illness of the King, 
thereby still further prolonging his term of office. This M. Vene- 
zelos declares to be a violation of the Constitution. The sympathy 
of M. Venezelos with the Entente Powers is well known, as well as 
that of the majority of the people, while the attitude of the Premier 
is very doubtful. What action the Parliament has taken will be 
known before these lines are in print. Whether the negotiations, 
going on at the time we are writing, for a Confederation of the 
Balkan States under the auspices of the Allies, will be successful is 
very doubtful. 











With Our Readers. 


‘THE Great War has celebrated its first anniversary! On every side 
we have evidence of how deep a furrow it has cut in the minds 
and hearts of men; even the onlookers are profoundly stirred. The 
foreign magazines are quite given over to articles treating the war 
from every aspect, and our own magazines teem with it. Even the 
stories are full of war incidents. It is war, war, war with no end in 
sight. Those who venture a prognosis, find their greatest hope in the 
slight modifications of the demands on either side, a faintest possible 
rapprochement in the point of view. It is still very slight and very 
faint in spite of the awful loss of life, reckoned now at a million and 
a half. 
* » ~ * 
T would be interesting but interminable to comment on the many 
articles treating of the present and future effects of the war on 
religion. It would certainly prove a study of comparative religions. 
There is much talk of future unity, but the basis is very vague 
and intangible. One writer in The Constructive Quarterly, considering 
Christianity After the War, speaks of what “ American Christianity ” 
can and must do. But what is American Christianity? Christianity 
to be Christianity must not be national and limited. We confidently 
claim that in every sense of the word, it must be Catholic. To do 
the work of Christ it must dominate personalities and nationalities ; 
it must unite all men in the membership of Christ, and this is not to 
say that it must not be patriotic. In the healing of the wounds of 
war, there will doubtless be much that American Christians may and 
must do, because as Americans aloof from the struggle they enjoy a 
better perspective, and as Christians they are one in sympathy and 
love with those who have fought and bled. 

To a renewed sense of what it means to be a Christian, our Holy 
Father directs a passionate appeal for peace. 

In the name of the Lord God, in the name of the Father and Lord in 
heaven, in the name of the blessed Blood of Jesus—the price of the redemption 
of humanity—we implore the belligerent nations, before Divine Providence, 
henceforth to end the horrible carnage, which for a year has been dishonoring 
Europe. 

This is the blood of brothers that is being shed on land and sea. The 
most beautiful regions of Europe—this garden of the world—are sown. with 
bodies and ruins. There, where recently fields and factories thrived, cannon 
now roar in a frightful manner, in a frenzy of demolitions, sparing neither 
cities nor villages, and spreading the ravages of death. 

You who before God and men are charged with the grave responsibility 
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of peace and war, listen to Our prayer, listen to the fatherly voice of the 
Vicar of the eternal and supreme Judge to Whom you should give account of 
your public works as well as private actions. 

The abundant riches which the creating God has given to your lands permit 
you to continue the contest. But at what a price? is the answer of thousands 
of young whose lives are lost each day on the battlefields, and of the ruins 
of so many cities and villages, so many monuments, due to the piety and genius 
of our forefathers. 

The bitter tears which flow in the sanctity of homes and at the foot of 
altars, do they not also repeat that the price of the continuation of the contest 
is great, too great? 

And it cannot be said that the immense conflict cannot be ended without 
violence of arms. May this craze for destruction be abandoned; nations 
do not perish. Humiliated and oppressed, they tremblingly carry the yoke 
imposed on them and prepare their revenge, transmitting from generation 
to generation a sorrowful heritage of hate and vengeance. 

Why not now weigh with serene conscience the rights and just aspirations 
of the peoples? Why not start with good will, a direct or indirect exchange 
of views with the object of considering as far as possible these rights and 
aspirations, and thus put to an end the terrible combat, as has been the case 
previously under similar circumstances? 

Blessed be he who first extends the olive branch and tenders his hand 
to the enemy in offering his reasonable conditions of peace. 

The equilibrium of world progress and the security and tranquillity of 
nations repose on mutual well-being and respect of the right and dignity of 
others more than on the number of armies and a formidable zone of fortresses. 

It is the cry of peace which issues from Our supreme soul this sad day, 
and which invites the true friends of peace in the world to extend their hands 
to hasten the end of a war which for a year has transformed Europe into an 
enormous battlefield. 

May Jesus in His pity, may the Mother of Sorrows, by her intercession, 
end the terrible tempest and cause to arise a radiant dawn and the quietude 
of peace formed in His own divine image. May hymns of thanks to the 
Most High Author of all good things soon resound. 

Let us hope for the reconciliation of the States; may the people once 
again become brothers and return to their peaceful labor in arts, learning, 
and industry; may once again the empire of justice be established; may the 
people decide henceforth to confine the solution of their differences no longer 
to the sword, but to courts of justice and equity, where the questions may be 
studied with necessary calm and thought. 

This will be the most beautiful and glorious victory. In confidence that 
the tree of peace will soon allow the world to enjoy again its fruits which 
are so much to be desired, We bestow Our Apostolic benediction upon all those 
who ‘are part of the mystic flock which is confided to our keeping, even 
also upon those who do not yet belong to the Roman Church. We pray the 
Holy Father to unite Himself to us by bonds of perfect charity. 





T is gratifying to note in the public press that, coupled with prayers 
for the success of the arms of Great Britain and her Allies, “a 
service of intercession for those killed in the war” was conducted by 
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the Anglican Bishop of London from the steps of St. Paul’s, and 
that “intercession services” were held throughout the kingdom. In 
this hour of universal bereavement, the universal need of the human 
heart to reach out in charity to those whom they mourn has been 
recognized by a Protestant nation. Laying aside prejudice and 
protest, they have in deed acknowledged it “a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead that they may be loosed from sins” 
(2 Mach. xvii. 46). We welcome the fact, and all that it implies, 
for the extension of Catholic faith and practice. 





T is a fundamental tenet of religion that man was created to 
“ know God in this world.” Upon this depends the generation of 
love and service here and their fruition in eternal bliss. Now knowl- 
edge, whether inspired or acquired, postulates a teacher, and since 
the knowledge upon which rest right love and service is of God, so 
must the teacher be of divine appointment. Christ met this need when 
He said to Simon: “ Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build 
My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. 
xvi. 18) ; and again when He said to His Apostles: “The Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost, Whom tlie Father will send in My name, He will teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you” (John xiv. 26). That this promise of a divinely 
guaranteed teaching authority answers to an essential need of human 
nature, we have daily proof. Of himself man cannot rise above 
himself. Daily we have evidence of how far afield into the brambles 
of protest and denial men may be led by a false concept of God. 


* x * * 


O such a false concept of God we must attribute the pathetically 
futile conclusions of Sir Francis Younghusband, in an article en- 
titled The War and Spiritual Experience, in the July issue of The At- 
lantic Monthly. After summarizing the momentous period of history in 
which we are living with its innumerable examples of courage and self- 
sacrifice, with all its future potentiality for good or ill, he asks the 
question : 


Are we or are we not being directed from above by some All-wise, Omnipo- 
tent, and Perfect Being Who knows all and sees all and can do all, and Who, 
being good, may be trusted to do for us what is best? In these critical times 
can our public men, our statesmen, our naval and military commanders rely 
for aid and guidance upon such a Being? 

In the inconceivably intricate questions which present themselves continually 
to our statesmen, can they expect to be shown their way through? When 
many alternative courses open up, each with its advantages and disadvantages 
so evenly balanced, can the responsible leaders of a nation expect to be shown 
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the only right one? When a commander is on the eve of attacking or of 
being attacked, can he count upon being supported by an Omnipotent Being? 
These thousands and millions of men who are daily risking their lives must 
clearly be actuated by motives which they honestly believe are good; they 
are therefore deserving of the support of any Omnipotent Ruler Who is also 
good. Can they safely reckon upon the support of any such Being? Can indi- 
vidual men and women, can nations, can the human race safely depend, in 
this the greatest crisis of the human race, upon being protected from dangers, 
diverted from wrong courses, supported and guided on right courses, by 
One Who has the power and the will to lead man and men aright? 


Upon an affirmative answer to this question depends, apparently, 
the writer’s faith in a God external to creation. Apparently such a 
God must be, for him as for Bismarck, “an Omnipotent Autocrat,” 
or not be at all. It is not surprising that a Bismarck should conceive 
of Omnipotence only as absolutism, but it is surprising that one 
evidently so generous and charitable as Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, cannot conceive of the All-wise and the All-loving as creating 
man with capacity for Himself, providing him with the means of 
realizing that capacity, yet leaving him free to choose or reject God 
as His highest good; to take or to leave the means provided him; 
free to “ work out his own salvation.” Only such a conception of 
free-will is worthy of the Giver or the recipient. Would we have 
God give with one hand and take back with the other; to leave us free 
to do as we like but not free to take the consequences? We wonder 
if one so fully convinced of the moral responsibility and so earnest has 
never asked himself whether some intimate study of the purposes of 
the Divine Will, some personal correspondence with It, some willing 
subordination of lower aims to Its higher ends, might not be necessary 
before any man should dare to hope to be “ protected from dangers, di- 
verted from wrong courses, supported and guided on right courses by 
One Who has the power and the will to lead man and men aright?” 
Faith alone does not suffice: “‘ Faith without works is dead” (James ii. 
26); neither is prayer without its qualifications: “ Not every one that 
saith to Me, Lerd, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he who doth the will of My Father Who is in heaven” (Matt. vii. 
21). A Teresa, a Catherine, a Francis and an Ignatius have been so 
attuned to the Divine Will as to hear with certainty the whisper of 
God’s directing voice; simple and humble souls are not without their 
supernatural experiences; but the majority of us, for the most part, are 
left seemingly to walk alone; to decide for ourselves; to be in perplex- 
ity and to be constrained. Nevertheless, God’s Holy Spirit does guide 
us if we trust Him more than we do ourselves; if we contend, and 
yet leave all in His Hands. We know that the triumphant cry of faith, 
in face of the heaviest odds, is “to them that love God, all things 
work together unto good” (Rom. viii. 28). 
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IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND has scaled the Himalayas and 
penetrated the mysteries of Lhasa; he has plumbed the depths of 
introspection, but he has not yet pierced the heights and unveiled the 
mysteries of God; he has not sounded the abyss of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. And so, because of a false concept of God, because 
he can say: 

We were accustomed in our childhood to think of a Creator, Maker, and 
Ruler, a vague Personage residing remotely in the skies; to think of this earth 
as something solid and material and everlasting which was “made” by this 
distant Person, and upon which He now looks down as an aviator might 
from his machine; and to think of ourselves as having also been made and 
fashioned in some mysterious way by this Being and set upon this earth, and 
as being there governed and guided by Him, 
he has been driven to reject a God external to creation and to rest 
his hope upon “ the new conception of things ” in which 
this Creator, the earth, and we men all merge into one spiritual process. 
We find that we ourselves sprang from the earth, and in the course of 
millions of years have risen from its very bosom and from nowhere else. 
We discover that what was once a fiery mist has so developed to what we see 
around us to-day, with all its varied plant and animal life, and with us men 
and women as the crowning flower so far reached, because it has always 
borne within it, emanating from its individual component parts, in their mutual 
influence upon one another, a spring, a vital impulse, an impetus ever bursting 
upward; because it was so composed and constituted that it had by its very 
nature to go on reconstituting itself better, in much the same way as the 
pliable and plastic British Constitution is constantly remodeling itself from 
within through the activities of individual Englishmen in their mutual influence 
upon one another, and through their being animated with the spirit of England to 
which their mutual influence gives rise. 

It is to be expected that “the pliable and plastic British Consti- 
tution ” should be glorified by English writers, but one may venture 
to ask if Sir Francis Younghusband really means what his words 
imply—that the British Constitution is independent in its begetting 
and renewal of superior force outside of itself, that it is, in other 
words, increate? Even the most partisan of Englishmen would not 
go as far as this. The British Constitution depends for its birth and 
its continued life on the will and intelligence of individual Englishmen. 

* * * * 


EN are urged to be “ imbued with the Universal Spirit,” yet, “ in 
the very midst of the Spirit’s onrush, they will have to realize that 

it is they, and they alone, who must make the choice from among all the 
alternative courses which moment after moment present themselves ; 
that it is they, and they alone, who must fix the standard by which to 
gauge their actions, and set up far ahead of them the ideal toward 
which they will strive; and that it is they, and they alone, who must 
furnish the resolution, the steadfastness, and the endurance to persevere 
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along the way they choose.” Man must “rely only on himself, for 
it is he, and he alone, that can create the future. So we gain the im- 
pression of a dayspring from within and not from on high. We have 
faith in the innate Goodness of Things, in ourselves, and in the future 
it lies with us to make.” This is the pathetically futile conclusion. - 
* * * * 
HE Jews, through wresting their notion of God’s providence to fit 
their own materialistic ambitions, were led to deny the Christ. 
To-day men looking too closely to material values, refuse to heed the 
“voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight His paths” (Luke iii. 4); they refuse obedience 
to the confession of Peter: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God” (Matt. xvi. 16) ; they deny the Christ, “ the Dayspring from on 
high,” and denying Christ, they deny also the Fatherhood of God, 
for “no man cometh to the Father but by Me” (John xiv. 6). They 
are left without a guide to find their way out of the brambles as best 
they can. ee ae ae 





WRITER in The Christian Observer of July 21st states regret- 

fully that while the Protestant Church membership furnishes 

the greater proportion of the men and means to carry on the world’s 

philanthropies, very little prestige accrues therefrom to “ the Church.” 

To emphasize his point he calls attention to the methods of Catholics, 
(as he sees them) : 


The Roman Catholic Church, in some things wiser in its day and according 
to its lights than the Protestant fold, is not so prone to make this mistake. 
What benevolence it has to administer is at least given in the name of the 
Catholic Church. It gets full credit for all that it does in this way, and often 
more than full credit. Frequently the Roman Catholic Church draws liberally 
upon Protestant friends for financial and moral support, and takes the credit 
for the work she is thus enabled to extend all to herself. When she supports 
an orphan work it is a Roman Catholic orphan work, which is so administered 
as to contribute to the advancement of the Roman Catholic Church. When 
she gives to charitable objects, she sees to it that those objects are safely under 
the control of her priests or nuns. -When her members connect themselves with 
a secret society, that Church sees to it that it is a Roman Catholic secret society, 
whose officers, policies, and members are all Roman Catholics, and every influence 
of which looks to the advancement of the Roman Catholic Church. Roman 
Catholics seldom or never give to outside, especially Protestant, philanthropies ; 
they derive considerable support from non-Catholic sources. Is it altogether 
good policy for over-generous Protestants by their unwise giving to foster such 
an unfair condition of things? Particularly does this sort of thing seem unwise 
when we know that one of the stock pleas of Roman Catholicism, as opposed 
to Protestantism, is that the former is more liberal in its charities than the latter. 


We would like to call attention to some of the points which he 
omits or fails to see. In the first place Catholic charity is based 
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not on humanitarianism, but on the love of God. Hence it is a 
religious act and quite naturally associated with the Church; it is © 
part of her life. Catholic charity, however, does not confine itself 
to Catholics. Catholic institutions are open to every creed and race. 
Where they receive of the public moneys it is merely as a quid pro 
quo for the care of those who would otherwise be public charges. The 
few Protestants who contribute to Catholic charities do so because 
_ they approve of the works supported. A large proportion of the poorer 
classes in this country are Catholics. Fair-minded Protestants see 
the necessity and justice of helping to bear the burden of the poor, 
which is so largely a Catholic burden. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Catholics pay a school tax for the maintenance of schools where 
the majority of pupils are not Catholics, and at the same time support 
Catholic schools for the education of children entitled by the laws 
of the country to free education, thereby seriously curtailing the 
amount of Catholic funds for Church and charitable works. The 
amounts given by Protestants to Catholic charities in no way balances 
the sums saved the Protestant taxpayer in school buildings and equip- 
ment, were these children allowed to be educated at the public expense. 
In the reports of Catholic charities the names of all non-Catholic 
contributors, individuals or societies, are given due mention. The 
Catholic Church does forbid her children to belong to any secret 
society whose members are bound by oaths which might oblige them 
to anti-religious or immoral acts, but not because its officers, policies 
and members are not Catholics. After all a “plea,” no matter by 
whom advanced, does not constitute a fact, and the test of greater or 
lesser charity is whether it is the gift of poverty or abundance. We 
are willing to be judged by the facts. 





GAIN the world stands aghast in the face of a terrible tragedy. 
The death list of the Eastland exceeds by several hundreds that 

of any former marine catastrophe. In a few seconds fifteen hundred 
people were precipitated out of life from a vessel still supposedly 
safe at her moorings. It is difficult to grasp the possibility of such a 
fact. Assuredly “someone had blundered.” Indeed, as we read the 
life-story of the Eastland, of her repeated narrow escapes, we stand 
appalled at the culpable temerity that “ hopes against hope,” and con- 
tinues to gamble in human life. The State and Federal authorities 
are determined to spare no effort to fix the blame. We would not 
wish to anticipate in their findings; to our mind the blame might be 
distributed over many years and among many people. The editor 
of The Nation, however, aptly calls attention “to one general fault 
which we know prevails in a lamentable degree in our country, and 
which unquestionably had a vital share in making the calamity to the 
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Eastland possible.” We would like to call it to the attention of our 
readers. 


The fault to which we have reference is the unwillingness to enforce strictly 
and unbendingly any general rule or principle, when such enforcement inflicts 
immediate pain or loss which it is disagreeable to contemplate, while the conse- 
quences of non-enforcement are remote and indefinite, and may seem in the 
particular instance to be improbable. This disposition is characteristic of our 
people, and is manifest in every direction. It was this unwillingness to cause 
pain or suffering to particular individuals that led a perfectly well-meaning 
- professor to fail to do his duty as a citizen when he recognized in Holt the 
wife-murderer Muenter. It is this short-sighted good nature which causes the 
processes of criminal justice in this country to be so long-drawn-out and so 
uncertain, as to result in a record that no less sober a man than ex-President 
Taft has declared to be a disgrace to American civilization. It is this weakness 
which causes the sufferings of a broken swindler or bank-wrecker to soften the 
hearts of judges and juries and executives, who, mitigating the punishment of 
the individual directly appealing to their senses, in that very act virtually decree 
that thousands of innocent persons not present to their eyes shall be driven to 
ruin, and not a few to suicide, through the operations of future Siegels or 
Morses. 

Not only does this fault pervade and affect our public life, but 
it has invaded our private life also. It influences the policy of the 
home and of the school. It is the tendency to sacrifice the future to 
present comfort ; the many whom we do not see to the few that we do; 
the greater to the less; discipline to indulgence; principle to pleasure. 
Such a terrible lesson as the Eastland disaster “ should give us pause.” 

* * * ok 


NE ray of light brightens the gloom of this event: the splendid 
acts of heroism and self-sacrifice which it called forth. The 
daring deeds which saved many from the fate of their companions, 
the untiring endurance of the long hours of rescue work, all go to 
show that war is not the only test of the potentially fine in human 
nature. We hear much, and deservedly, of the courage, the self- 
sacrifice, the devotion exhibited during this dreadful year of war; 
men have been proven by fire and sword, and women by suffering and 
sacrifice. A writer in the present-issue of THe CaTHoLtic WorLpD 
shows further the effect of war upon the moral courage of the men 
of a nation, leading them to confess openly their faith in God and 
their need of His sacramental grace; of how “God has miraculously 
brought good out of evil.” All circumstances prove what is latent in 
a man, and the essence of heroism is ever the same. The soldier is 
not a hero because he takes life, but because he gives it in a cause, 
and heroism is doubly fine when it gives life to save life. It is the 
motive and the manner of the giving which exalts the Christian 
hero above his fellows in deeds of external heroism, and wins him 
grace to achieve the highest heroism, unseen of men in the secret 
battlefield of the soul. 
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